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From The New Orleans Delta. 

ABOLITIONISTS AMONG US. 

The New York Tribune devotes a large por¬ 
tion of its columns to what it calls its “ New Or¬ 
leans correspondence,” which said correspondence 
is a mess of the boldest fabrications that were 
ever imposed upon a public journal, or imposed 
by such journal upon a credulous people. To at¬ 
tempt to notice or expose all these fictions would 
be a labour of Hercules. We can only admit 
that it would be vain for any paper to attempt to 
rival or equal our “Northern brethren’’in the 
audacity and unserupulousness of their fabrica¬ 
tions. There is nothing in the annals of human 
vice to equal the prevalence of lying among that 
class of which Greeley is the worthy apostle and 
organ. In referring to this subject, we beg to be 
understood not as deprecating or even complain¬ 
ing of this system of unparalleled falsehood and 
calumny, our sole object being to arouse the ever- 
sleeping vigilance of our authorities and people, 
to detect the sneaking Abolitionists in the pay of 
Northern journals, who pry around our city, 
hunting up pretexts for their atrocious falsehoods, 
We may not be able to prevent the calumnies 
heaped upon us by the Northern journals, nor do 
we, on our own account, care much about them, 
our only concern being, lest some ignorant, well- 
disposed persons at the North may be seduced 
into a belief of their vile fictions ; but against the 
presence, the intrigues and interferences of these 
incendiaries, we certainly have laws and the power 
to protect our community. The lenity of our 
police administration to this description of offend¬ 
ers has long been a reproach to this city. From 
unlawfully permitting Abolition books to be openly 
sold in our book-stores, we have, by a natural I 
degradation, descended a step further, and per-l 
mitted these nefarious characters to live among 
us—to circulate among our people—to hover 
around public assemblies—to collect gossip and 
idle Stores, real or invented, of the abuse of — 
of our most sacred and valuable institutions. 

Here is another illustration of the precept that 
one sin, whether of omission or commission, al¬ 
ways involves and leads to another. We have on 
our Statute Book the most stringent provisions 
to protect our people and institutions from Abo -' 
lition intrigue and interference. The circulation 
of books and other publications, calculated to 
excite discontent among our servile population, is 
specially denounced by this code, as well as the 
attempt by other means to kindle disaffection 
among that class. Yet—except an insane tumult, 
raised a few years ago, about an imaginary plot 
of some half-crazed schoolmaster, to excite our 
negroes to insurrection, the most improbable and 
impossible of all events which have ever been 
thought or spoken of—we have yet to learn that 
a single effort has yet been made to give effect to 
these penal provisions. There is scarcely one of 
our booksellers who does not openly vend books 
that are full of Abolition. In most cases they do 
this ignorantly, and because, from the silence on 
this subject of all the authorities, the criminality 
of such acts has been lost sight of. Now, when 
these things are permitted openly in New Orleans, 
do we not give some sanction to the complaint of 1 
the planters of this aud-the other Southern States,,) 
that New Orleans is not Southern and decided 1 
enough on the slave question ? 

Our remarks have gone farther than we in-1 
tended. They have been suggested by the perusal 
of some of the letters referred to at the beginning 
of this article, in the New York Tribune, which 
purport to be from this city. W@ simply intended> 
to illustrate our assertion of the unapproachable 
grandeur of falsification of the Abolitionist, his 
sublimity over all ancient or modern Munehau- 
sens, Mandevilles, Pintos, et omne id, genus of suc¬ 
cessful fiction-mongers and story venders, by cer¬ 
tain delectable morceaux. The Tribune of Feb. 
16 contains a letter which purports to give a de¬ 
scription of the sale of the slaves of the succession, 
of the late H. R. W. Hill, of this city. The lead¬ 
ing falsehood of this letter, from which the writer 
educes several very pathetic imaginary scenes, is 
that, in these sales, families are divided and sold to. 
different owners. Here are some specimens of 
these stories : 

“ Old men and women, over 70 years of age— 
some of them blind—were to be separated from 
their children and grand-children; husbands] 
about to be torn from their wives; children sold 
into slavery, never to know a mother’s love 
have a father’s protection and care. In a t 
hours the fate of all would be decided. All the 
slaves were crying; many of them were appa¬ 
rently calm in their suft'erings, and had a hope j 
that they might tall into the hands of a kind 
master; but others exhibited their feelings ™' 
violent outbursts of passion. One old worn 
who was put down in the catalogue as No. 40, 
Daliah, age 66 years, milkwoman, &c., was in 
great distress ; several of the small children were 
clinging, to her and moaning, half frightened to 
death, and one of her sons, about 36 years of age, 
was receiving her farewell blessings. With her left 
arm olaspiug him to her bosom, and her right 
hand placed on his head, she repeated these words: 

‘ Bob, I shall never see you again, never, never! 

0 God 1 it will break my heart I Your poor old 
mother will die 1 ’ Other poor slaves were crowd¬ 
ing about the poor old woman, all anxious to take 
farewell of one who had been with them from 
their youth up, and to receive her blessing. She 
appeared to be regarded as a kind of mother to 
them all. I noticed among the spectators many 
Northern men who are here on a visit, and many 
a sympathetic tear was shed by them.” 

“ The sympathetic tear of those N orthern m 
and the writer might have added “ women,” who 
attended the sale of Mr. Hill’s negroes, might 
have been reserved for the suffering poor whites 
and blacks now wandering through the streets of 
their own cities, shelterless and starving. The 
slaves in question would have been truly objects 
of such pity, if there had been any danger of their 
lot being changed for that of the poor labourers 
of the North. But the truth is, that the arrant 
knave who got up those pictures of fictitious dis-1 
tress was not well posted. He did not probably 
know that the negroes were nearly all purchased 
by the same gentleman who bought the plantation 
to which they had been attached, and that there 
was, therefore, no change in their condition ; that 
the law forbids the separation of children from 
their parents; and if the law did not, policy and 
humanity would; that all the negroes sold at 
public auction, by the auctioneers referred to, are 
invariably advertised and sold in families. We 
have now the advertisement of this sale before us, 
and the slaves are all divided into families, some 
of which are quite numerous, embracing father, 
mother, children and grand-children. Husband 
and wife are always kept together, and the chil¬ 
dren under ten years of age are never, and others 
rarely, separated from their parents. 

The scenes described in the foregoing paragraph 
never occurred. They are bald and stupid false¬ 
hoods, like nearly every other statement of the 
writer, especially the language attributed to the 
auctioneers, about the breeding qualities of the 
slaves— (here this conscienceless scamp rather over¬ 
reached himself—slave-breeding, he should have 
learned, was not a profitable business in the ex¬ 
treme South, his taking a drink after the sale of 
every lot; and the crowning falsehood, of the 
auctioneer bidding off a negro boy to a gentle 
man and saying, “ Boy, go to your father.” Hav¬ 
ing been present at the sale in question, we can 
assert that this letter, which is published in a 
paper of large circulation, and which will be read 
and received by thousands of persons at the North 
as gospel, is an unvarying and unbroken tissue of 
the grossest falsehoods, such as no journal in the ' 
South could live under. 

Whilst on the subject of Abolition falsehoods, 
we feel bound to admit that the writer lot' the 
Tribune has at least one rival who is likely to 
jostle quite serious his pretensions to be regarded 1 


as the head fabricator of Abolition. We, of course, 
allude to the immortal and eminent Mrs. Swiss- 
helm, who thus asserts her preeminence in this 
favourite field of Northern literary achievements 
and ambition. Hear Mrs. Swisshelm’s last, and 
then, ye smaller inventors of the Tribune school, 
" hide your diminished heads! ” 

“ Experience has taught us that Southern women 
re more intensely attached to slavery than men 
are—that they will more bitterly resent any at¬ 
tack upon it, and are rather more likely to be 
cruel than the other sex. Find a Southern lady 
whose husband has a dozen black mistresses and 
any number of slave children, and you will find 
with a most insane hatred of Abolition. 

A clergyman, of high standing in the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, told us he had heard young 
ladies talk, in one of the Southern States. The 
conversation was upon beaux, when one, an heiress; 
belle and beauty, expressed her total disappro¬ 
bation of a young gentleman, because he had 
no slave children. She did it openly and without 
a blush. He questioned her, to be sure that he 
understood her aright, and she assured him that 
it was customary for a young man, when quite 
young, to select some one or more of his father’s 
slave girls, as mistresses, that their children were 
considered as belonging to him, and so, when he 
married, he had some one to wait upon his wife ; 
and the fact that the young man in question had 
not made such provision, she held to be a good 
reason that he would not make a good husband. 

“ It is certain that Southern women do not all 
feel thus, and that many who do would not ex¬ 
press the feeling to a stranger ; but the publicity, 
which is universal, about these illicit connections 
proves that the women of the South cannot be 
heartily opposed to them, for women do create, 
or at least sanction, the public sentiment of the 
society in which they move.” 


In the last No. of this paper maybe found 
the facts relating to a recent slave case at Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, which resulted in the liberation of a 
Blave of the Rev. Mr. Dennison, of Louisville, 
Ky., a son-in-law of ex-President Tyler. In the 
Ohio Statesman appears this indignant letter from 
the bereaved and reverend slaveholder. His 
holy zeal in behalf of the “ Institution ” is only 
equalled by the irresistible bathos with which he 
portrays his private grievance : 

Neil House, Columbus, March 13. 

It will, perhaps, avail me little, in the latitude 
which I am casually placed, to introduce myself 
i a “ Northern man with Southern feelings.” I 
was born from an honest and revolutionary an¬ 
cestry, in the Valley of Wyoming, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and graduated in Dickson College, 
in the same State. After a course of study in the 
Theological Seminary near Alexandria, D. 0., I 
was ordained for the ministry in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Six years afterwards, I mar¬ 
ried the daughter of a planter and slaveholder, in 
lower Virginia, where I had resided for several 
years, during three of which I had the pastoral 
charge of a congregation of slaves, in addition to 
my white congregation. As is common with 
Southern planters, my father-in-law presented my 
wife with a negro girl, aged about fourteen years, 
to be her waiting-maid, a gift that she received 
with much joy, and formed numerous plans for her 
employment. She soon taught her to sew, com¬ 
menced teaching her to read, and, besides require 
ing her invariable attendance at family prayers, de¬ 
voted herself every Sunday afternoon to her re¬ 
ligious instruction, and this in spite of her-own 
feeble and failing health.. 

It was a common remark of the maid, Bosetta, 
“ Miss Alice (her mistress) takes as much pains 
with me and treats me just as if I was her own 
child.” We considered Bosetta too young to be 
the nurse of our little girl, but she was with it 
from its birth, as its affectionate playmate and 
companion, and occasional attendant, and, on 
moving to Louisville, in December, 1853, we took 
Bosetta with ns of course, our own separation 
from family and friends being a much graver con¬ 
sideration than, at the age, her’s could possibly be. 
In June, lSSAfimy wife died, iifuj the grief of no . 
member of the family was more sincere and hearty! 
than Rosetta's. Her attachment to the child andl 
to myself seemed redoubled, and when, in Decern-J 
ber of the saBie year, I was compelled to take my' 
little girl to Virginia, together with the corpse of 
her sainted mother, Bosetta again wept at '“’j 
departure. 

About two months after my return to myi 
parish in Louisville, I learned that there was a] I 
probability that my child’s nurse would leave her 1 ] 
in a few weeks, and, as Bosetta and the child were 
both older by three years than at the birth of the 
latter, I determined to send the maid back to her 
home, that, having the chief care of my little 
daughter, they should not again be separated, but 
that) growing up together, they should form those 
ties, second in strength .and duration only to ties 
of blood, and not always to them, which exist be¬ 
tween an attached mistress and a faithful servant. 
The friend to whose kind care I intrusted the girl 
left Louisville for Wheeling, March 9th inst., and, 
finding no boat from Cincinnati, he determined, 
upon consultation, to cross the State of Ohio, by 
the Little Miami railroad, under the impression 
that the cars ran directly through, and that no 
delay would thus interpose between him and the 
home he was so anxious to reach. What was his 
surprise and grief to learn that the train waited 
over Sunday at Zanesville, thus detaining him 
and his precious trust in the midst of a com¬ 
munity many of whose members were supposed 
to sympathize with the disorganizing Abolition 
tendencies unhappily but too prevalent in ' 
Northern States. 

Still, he thought, by stopping in Columbus, where 
he had once resided, and yet has many friends, he 
might avoid observation, cloistered under what 
should be the sacred roof of a private family. 
But alas! in the merciless and marauding code of 
Abolitionism, no “ man’s house is his castle,” and 
black women were soon seen hovering about the 
house like birds of ill omen, and presently the' 
Sheriff of the county appeared with a Habeas 
Corpus, and, by so infamous a prostitution of that 
writ of priceless value of a true American, and 
in spite of her asservations that she did not want 
to be free, but wished to return to her parents 
and “ little Bessie,” the poor girl was forced away 
from her protector, on the Sabbath day, and 
lodged in a jail. The next morning, she we 
brought before a Court, and, with a mockery of 
trial, before time was allowed for the attempt even 
to defend both her and the rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution to every citizen of the United 
States, she was declared free, and, being a minor, 
was put under a 1 guardian , lest she should exer¬ 
cise her liberty in returning to her parents, and 
this when Almighty God has made me her guar¬ 
dian, as I have ever been her best earthly friend. 

And now, after this simple statement of facts, 

I appeal to my fellow-countrymen of Columbus 
and Ohio, to judge between me and these men- 
stealing Abolitionists. Who are the friends of 
this poor child ? Who is it likely is most attached 
to her true interests, her master or those who are 
now, it is to be hoped, ashamed of their meanness 
in depriving as honest and good a citizen as them¬ 
selves of the humble frjend of his dead wife and 
the.fqithful attendant of his innocent child, thus 
calling in the majestic sanctions of the law to 
give a colour of respectability to an action that 
should sink its perpetrators to the lowest level 
; of the contempt of every ingenuous and upright 
]mind? 

Who have sought really this girl’s freedom and 
: elevation in society, those who, in defiance of all 
right, have placed the ward of another under a 
guardian (forsooth), who is put over her to watch 
with lyux eyes, lest, in obedience to every impulse, 
she should make use of her freedom to return 
home—a guardianship from which, when she 
emerges, she can never rise above the servility of 
your hewers of wood and drawers of water—or I, 
who designed to grant her most earnest wishes in 
making her the fond companion and cherished de¬ 
pendent of a beloved child? Judge, I pray you, 
who sought her happiness, he who was restoring 
her to the home of her childhood and the arms of 
her parents, to her brothers and sisters, or the 
kidnappers who have barbarously forced her from 
the society of those she loved forever ? Why, I had 
understood that this last ruthless deed was the 
special prerogative of slaveholders alone, and that 
the Abolitionists, those dear friends of the coloured 
race, detest nothing so much in the horrid institu¬ 
tion of slavery as the sundering of families that 
is sometimes of necessity required! But what 
law, human or di/ine—what civil, social or moral 
obligation—what Constitution or Bible—what tie 1 


of affection or blood—will not these misguided 
men or inhuman monsters trample under foot, if 
it stand in the way of their ungodly fanaticism! 
Have they not encouraged slaves to run away 
from their masters, when Paul sent them back ? 

Have they not scattered incendiary pamphlets, 
and sent wily and disguised emissaries throughout 
the whole South, wherever, at least, the necks of 
their panders were safe from the halter, to excite 
the lowest and most ignorant class of the South¬ 
ern people to discontent, sedition and revolt ? 
Have they not thus, while adding “ bars of brass 
and triple steel” to the shackles of the slaves, 
done all in their power to provoke a servile and 
internecine war—-a war that spares neither age nor 
sex in its merciless fury against men as patriotic, 
as moral, as religions, and women as lovely in 
every relation of life as tie world can produce? 

When the poverty of the slave stood in the way, 
have they not urged him to steal whatever had 
been committed by a confiding master to his trust, 
and to suffer no consideration of duty, or love or 
mercy to hold him back from the embraces of his 
friends with white faces and black hearts, who pro¬ 
cured his freedom by such unhallowed means, 
only to allow him the most menial position about 
their houses, or to wander as a beggar in their 
streets ? 

When the glorious Constitution of our country 
provided, in its social compact, for the preserva¬ 
tion of the rights of the South, have they not de¬ 
nounced this great Union of States itself as an 
instrument of fraud and oppression, that ought to 
be broken ? and have they not resisted the whole¬ 
some provisions cf the Fugitive Slave bill with 
chicanery, violence and blood ? When the Ten 
Commandments forbid the coveting and stealing 
of a neighbour’s servant, and the book of Leviti¬ 
cus enjoined it upon the Jews to purchase their 
“ bondsmen of the heathen around them; who 
should be their heritage forever,” and the New 
Testament repeatedly enjoins upon slaves to “ be 
obedient to their masters in all things,” have not 
these same men defied the injunctions of Holy 
Writ, and pronounced the Bible a forgery, and 
God, if he sanctioned such things, a tyrant ? 

I appeal to you, fellow-citizens, to know if all 
these statements are not truth; and then I ask 
you if you will continue, through your Legisla¬ 
tures and administrators of justice, to permit, in 
default of your strenuous opposition, so dire a 
stigma to rest upon the noble, and manly, and 
virtuous population of the North from the ac¬ 
tions of these deluded men, and these unwhipped 
miscreants ? If you persist in this supineness—I 
speak it not as a threat, but in all mournfulness, 
like a prophecy of Cassandra—be assured a day 
of retribution will come. 

You or your children will see this Bepublic 
divided and its borders devastated by perpetual 
war. Bom, like yourselves, upon free soil, I have 
spent the years of my manhood among Southern 
men, and I know that every instance of tamper¬ 
ing with the institution of slavery alienates some 
true-hearted patriot from that Union which our 
fathers cemented with their blood. I know that 
personal rights are dearer to the people of the 
South than the barren glory derived from a union 
with strangers, from which too many already 
think they have nothing to gain and much to lose. 

And I know that this growing dissatisfaction 
is confined to no one class of men, but that it is 
shared in' by the vicious and the virtuous, the rich 
and the poor, the cultivated and the ignorant; that 
it is found amoDg professional men and mechanics, 
godless worldlings and devout Christians, lawyers 
and merchants, clergymen and judges, and legis¬ 
lators of the State and the Federal Government. 
The adherence of slaveholders to their rights of 
person and property is stronger than all their 
political perferences or combinations, whether as 
Whigs, Democrats or Know-Nothings, or even as 
citizens of the United States; but if, through in¬ 
cessant machinations against these rights, patriot¬ 
ism itself would give way to the gallfog sense of 
wrongs and oppressions, the Union may perish; 
but its blood will rest upon those men and their 
children who could, but did not, crush this hydra- 
headed fijn&tioism of a portion of their own num¬ 
ber by the omnipotence of the ballot-box. The 
evils of a dissolution of the Union aTe incalculable. 
The farewell address of him the Father of his 
country, and far-seeing vision of that great ex¬ 
pounder of the Constitution, the late Chief Jus¬ 
tice Story, have portrayed but half its horrors. 
The rest remains to be written with the pen of 
history rather than of prophecy or political fore¬ 
cast, in characters of fiery and sanguinary deso¬ 
lation. 

With a most sincere and cordial esteem, I am 
your friend and fellow-citizen, 

Henry M. Dennison. 


others, and the blood of the murdered Baehelder 
is not less upon their hands than upon those of the 
man who fired the shot. 

We trust that the traverse juries which shall 
try the indictments against these men will as faith¬ 
fully observe the obligations of their oath as the 
grand jurors have done. If law has force in this 
country, it is time juries .should cease to discrimi¬ 
nate between the high-bred and low-bred violators 
thereof—between priests who set its behests at 
defiance, and half-clad wretches who break it to 
avoid starvation. 

It is time, too, that the new dogma of a higher 
law than the Constitution—the dogma which per¬ 
mits every man to determine for himself as to the 
binding force of human statutes—should be de¬ 
molished. There never was so dangerous a tenet 
conceived, in reference to the rights and duties of 
citizens in a civilized government, as that. It is 
destructive of all government. It opens the door 
for the most entire anarchy. If the Fugitive 
Slave law may be violated with impunity, so may 
any other law of Congress or a State government. 
No law, under it, can have force only so far as 
each citizen may recognise its binding obligations. 

Thus, the trial of Parker, Phillips, and their 
fellow murderers and rioters involves seroius con¬ 
sequences beyond the mere punishment of the,, 
guilty parties. Its result will determine whether, 
in the chief city of New England, the higher law, 
which, in the case of Bums, was mob law, is para- 
mount to the regiyuly ordained constitution of 
the country—whesSV'the officers of justice can 
be ruthlessly shot down, and the perpetrators of| 
the mnrder inaugurated as heroes. Theodore 
Parker, when he was arraigned for the offence 
with which he is charged,'is said to have esteemed 
the oceasion honourable to himself. Let us see 
whether the people of Boston shall regard the 
final event as a crown of martyrdom placed upon 
the head of a persecuted man .—Detroit Free Press 
— Gen. Cass’s mouth-piece. j 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 

Once more, despite of the fanatical and trea¬ 
sonable intervention of the Abolitionists, the 
majesty of the law has vindicated itself in one of 
the Northern States, and a new rebuke has been 
administered to the traitors who would oppose 
the course of the laws. 

In the District Court of the United States, 
Booth, convicted of aiding in the escape of a 
fugitive slave, was sentenced to pay a fine of one 
thousand dollars, and to be imprisoned one month, 
and Beynold, as an accessory to the crime, two 
hundred dollars and an imprisonment of ten days. 

It seems strange that the perpetrators of this 
class of outrages upon the Constitution and the 
laws of the land, professing, as they do, to be go¬ 
verned in their action by motives of religion and 
philanthropy, do not discern the fact that the in¬ 
fraction of the statute against this kind of rob¬ 
bery is equally a crime with that of breaking any 
other in the code. Stealing is stealing, and the 
taking what is not their own is the same thing, 
whether the theft be of one kind of property or 
another. Yet, we have a class of thieves in the 
country who, maintaining among their fellows the 
position of respectable and consistent men— 
church-goers, professing Christians, preachers and 
philanthropists—make no scruple of breaking the 
eight commandment, under the inspiration, as they 
pretend, of a “ higher law.” 

It is well that-we have upright and conscien¬ 
tious judges in the land, who have the firmness to 
resist these attacks upon the laws by men who 
should and who do know better than to make 
them, and to administer to such the penalty pro¬ 
vided for such offences. 

Some other interesting trials, growing out of 
this class of crimes, are about to come off in other 
States of the Union, and we trust that the example 
set them by a Wisconsin Jury and a Wisconsin 
Court will not be lost upon them. It is onr glory 
that the rights and interests of all the people of | 
this country, in what State soever they may re¬ 
side, are.guaranteed the fullest protection in every 
several State; and we look to Massachusetts to 
give the same assurance of her readiness to abide 
by this guarantee as has been given by Wiscon¬ 
sin, in the case alluded to. 

Wendell Phillips, Theodore Parker, Wentworth 
Higginson, and other citizens of Massachusetts, 
are under indictment, in the Courts of that State, 
for interfering, some by exciting and treasonable 
speeches, and others by their active cooperation 
with the mob, to prevent the carrying into effect 
of this same law of the land. That they did not 
succeed is attributable only to the fact that the 
municipal authority of the city of Boston, the 
civil and military power of the State of Massa¬ 
chusetts, and the force of that part of the U. S. 
Army which happened to be located in that vici¬ 
nity, were called into successful requisition to 
prevent it. 

Their cases differ in no degree of criminality, 
so far as principle is concerned, from those of 
Booth and Beynolds. Shall not their punishment 
be as prompt, as Bignal, and as exemplary ? If 
not, why not ?—New Orleans Picayune. 


A Gratifying Indication. —It is a gratifying 
indication in the signs of the times that a Grand 
Jury of the United Circuit Court, sitting in Bos¬ 
ton, have found bills of indictment against Bev. 
Theodore Parker, Bev. Thomas W. Higginson, 
Mr. Wendell Phillips, and some eight or ten other 
Abolitionists of the same stripe, for committing 
and inciting acts of violence in the affair of the 
Burns fugitive slave riot, some months ago. It 
will be recollected that the United States Marshal 
and his deputies were obstructed in the execution 
of their duty, and that one of the deputies was 
killed by a shot from the Abolition mob. The 
riot was the direct consequence of inflammatory 
harangues delivered by Parker, Phillips, and 
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THE COVENANTERS. 

Angola, Steuben Co., Indiana,1 
February 18, 1855. J 

Mr. Editor : In demonstrating that the Ame¬ 
rican Church is the bulwark of American Slavery, 
complaint is often made, by representatives of the 
Church, that we are too general in onr denuncia¬ 
tions, and do not give credit where credit is justly 
dne. And, although we always except the Old 
School Covenanters, and all independent Churches 
of any denomination that take the same ground 
that they do, yet we get little credit for these 
exceptions, because so few know the real position 
of these Churches and the positive testimony they 
are constantly hearing against the evils of which 
we complain. I have, therefore, thought proper 
to send you the following extracts from their 
“ Testimony ”: 

“ There are moral eyils assented to in the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, which render it 
necessary to refuse allegiance to the whole system. 
* * * It established that system of robbery 
by which men are held in slavery, deprived of 
liberty, and property,and protection. It violates 
the principles of representation, by bestowing on 
the domestic tyrant, who holds hundreds of his 
fellow-creatures in bondage, an influence, in making 
laws for freemen, proportioned to the number of 
his own slaves. This Constitution is, notwith¬ 
standing its numerous excellencies, in many in¬ 
stances, inconsistent, oppressive and impious. 

“ Since the adoption of the Constitution in the 
year 1789, the members of the Beformed Presby¬ 
terian Church have maintained a constant testi¬ 
mony against these evils. They have refused to 
serve in aDy office which implies an approbation 
of the Constitution, onlwhich is placed under the 
direction of an immorailaw. They have abstained 
from giving their voteskt elections, for legislators 
or officers who must beflaualified to act by an oath 
of allegiance to this imUjond system. They could 
not tfenww^jjiB, cgns j Oftly swear allegiance tq 
that GoverK*Constitution of which 
there is contaii / e Fmch immorality. In all 
these instances,? 0 r/ /nactice has been uniform.” 

And again, in-£M a Y < krgnmentative testimony, 
on chapter xxJ^J 1 tlL@ right of dissent from a 
Constitution of-iisagjhvernmenl, they say: 

“ The Constitution Recognises and sanctions op¬ 
pression. It is admitted that, as it regards the 
general principles of human freedom, the Consti¬ 
tution presents much that is worthy of commen¬ 
dation. As it relates to those already free, the 
system which it organized is well adapted to 
encourage enterprise and activity ; or rather, it 
imposes few or none of those restraints upon the 
free action of the individual citizen, in the prose¬ 
cution of the business of his trade or ] 
which prevail in the Old World. Bi 
there is one grand and fatal exception. It does 
not recognise the manhood and consequent rights 
of all the inhabitants of the land. It was made 
for the favoured class. Slaves are held under 
constitutional sanctions. There are fonr articles 
of the Constitution that refer to slavery. Art. 5, 
See. 3, prescribes the rates of representation and 
direct taxation—directing that in arranging this 
basis, there shall be added to all ‘free persons 
three-fifths of all other persons,’ Who can these 
be but slaves? for, as all know, apprentices—the 
only class that could, by any supposition, belong 
to the latter class—are free persons. The 9th 
section of the same article prohibits the Govern¬ 
ment from legislating against the African slave 
trade for twenty years, and left it optional with it 
at the end of that time or not. An article that 
bound the nation to spread its flag over piracy 
until 1808, and leaves it at liberty to do so now, 
needs no comment, especially when we remember 
that this same document is very careful to guard 
against anything in the shape of an acknowledg¬ 
ment of Christianity, or national support of its 
claims. Allow the slave trade, but forbid any 
recognition of the religion of Jesns Christ. Art. 
4, Sec. 8, No person held to service or labour, 
&c. This is plain, certainly. If, in any State, 
slaves are held by law, they are not to be liberated 
on their escaping, but shall be ‘ delivered up ’ to 
their oppressor. How idle to cavil about the 
word person. Slaves are persons, and they so 
speak of them. Or about the word due, for by 
what rule is this debt to be freed ? By the laws 
of the slaveholding States—and by no other or 
higher law—for the Constitution declares itself to 
be * supreme law.’ Nor does it avail to say that 
this article mil®” operative, as in the case; 
of apprentMfervt^?erthere no slaves; for while, 
there are slaves, it gives slaveholders a national 
sanction in their iniquity, and pledges the States 
or the nation-—and it matters not which—to em¬ 
ploy their power in returning unhappy fugitives 
from oppression to their galling chains. It aggra¬ 
vates greatly the shamelessness of the provision, j 
that it is not inconsistent with the very ends of 
civil government—the protection of the rights 
and liberties, particularly of the weak and helpless 
—but also indirect opposition to the will of the 
Most High—‘ Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant that is escaped from his master 
unto thee.’ 

“ In the fourth article, section third, the States 
engage to protect each other against ‘ domestic 
violence ’—a provision manifestly referring chiefly 
to the slab's—it is ‘ domestic ’ violence—and 
which pledges the free States to employ their 
resources in holding the slaves in chains, should 
they, as the States themselves had just done, seek 
to procure their liberty by an appeal to arms. 

“ These provisions, if all else was right in the 
Constitution, would furnish ample reason for 
standing aloof from any active support of the 
Government of this country. To sanction oppres¬ 
sion, and much more to become ourselves oppress- 
sors, as in the return of fugitive slaves, is to incur 
the wrath of Heaven. ‘ Woe unto him that 
buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and his 
chambers by wroDg ; that useth his neighbour’s 
service without wages, and giveth him not for 
his work.’ 

“ It avails nothing against this to say that the 
Constitution was established to secure‘liberty,’ 
&c. This is found in the preamble of the Consti¬ 
tution ; but to ascertain the real character of this 
instrument, as any other, we must examine its 
details. For example, the general design of an 
association for business of any kind may be alto¬ 
gether lawful, even laudable ; but if an article 
was inserted that it would withhold, if it could be 
done legally, the wages of the operatives, no 
moral man would join the association. The 


are parallel—and such a a provision, how¬ 
ever difficult to conceive of or execute in the ease 
of a private company, is very possible and prac¬ 
ticable in a Constitution which is above law. It 
is preposterous to assert that we must take the 
general design of the framers of a Constitution, as 
stated by themselves, as evidence, in spite of facts 
,to the contrary, of what they really did do. But, 
in truth, the eye of the framers and adopters of 
the Constitution of the United States was not 
upon the slaves at all when they inserted their 
preamble ; they regarded only those already free, 1 
and gave their sanction, as one of the attributes 
ot freedom,-to the holding of slaves, in allowing 
the States to make slaveholding laws, and then 
casting over the aegis of the nation. 

“ By such considerations as these we vindicate 
onr dissent from the Constitution of the country, 
and we exhibit our dissent by refusing to swear 
oaths to support it, or the State Constitutions 
linked in with it, by declining to vote or hold 
office where the oath is required, and by refusing 
to sit upon juries in courts of law. Refusing to 
swear, it follows, of course, that office must be 
declined with which an oath to sustain the Con¬ 
stitution is connected. If an office cannot be 
held, the vote which designed to send the candi¬ 
date to swear the oath must also be withheld. 

n view of all this, we judge it right, safe, 
pleasing to God, and in the issue most conducive 
to the high ends of our testimony, to occupy a 
position apart from the National and State 
am-vgements of tyb land ; recognising, at the 
same timfc, wbaieviA is' excellent in them, and 
labouring, by onr teaching and onr arguments, to' 
lead those around ns to see things as we see them, 
that so the requisite change may be introduced, 
and the institutions of the country made such as 
can consistently be supported by the faithful ser¬ 
vants and witnesses of Christ. But, whatever the 
immediate fruit of our labours may be, we cannot 
adopt the maxim of the Jesuits, and ‘ do evil that j 
good may come ’; we cannot swear to what we 
believe wrong, and hated of God, even with a 
purpose to seek its amendment. Let public opi¬ 
nion be changed or brought right, and there will 
he no difficulty in establishing a scriptural govern¬ 
ment. To do otherwise than we do, would he to 
sacrifice a good conscience, weaken onr testimony, 
and so hinder, instead of promoting, that reforma¬ 
tion which we are sure is greatly needed, and for 
which we labour and pray.” 

The above sets forth clearly the position of the 
Old School Covenanters, a body of Christians who 
have, ever since the adoption of the Constitution, 
borne a faithful and consistent testimony against 
it. In this testimony we are in union, and gladly 
cooperate with them in setting an example to the 
other Churches in this land, which, if adopted by 
them, would strike an effective blow at the slave 
system. When they take this position, our con¬ 
troversy with them will be at an end. Slavery 
will be abolished, and the religion of the land puri¬ 
fied from its foulest and damning stain. 

— A. S. Bugle.] C. S. S. Griffing. 


MAINE ON THE SLA VERY QUESTION. 


On the 12th inst, the following resolves relating 
to slavery were adopted by the Senate of Maine. 
They were warmly debated, and many amendments 
were offered and rejected. We copy the con¬ 
cluding ones from the Augusta Age of the 17th: 

Resolved, 1. That human slavery is, in all its aspects, 
an unqualified evil and wrong, and as such merits the 
reprehension of mankind. 

2. That in the early periods of our national history, 
both the opinions of the people and the policy of the 
government were adverse to the institution. 

3. That the Constitution of tne United States is, and 
was designed to be, a charter of liberty, and hence 
that all acts of the National Government by which 
slavery maintains a legal existence in territory subject 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress are in direct 
conflict with the whole spirit and with the clear pro¬ 
visions of that instrument. 

4. That the act of the Thirty-Third session of 
guess, repealing the law of 1820, knowhAS th< 
souri Compromise; by which 'slavery was forevei 
bibited in the territory north of the parallel of 36° 30/, 
was an pnjustifiable violation of a solemn compac' 
a flagrant breach of faith on the part of the Sont 

6. That Maine .MR never consent to the adm_ 

into the federal Union of any more States with consti- 

6. That the adepT-lIao’, called the Fugitive Slai. 
law, is unconstitutional, and odious to the whoie. 
North; Maine, therefore, demands its immediate and 
unconditional repeal. 

7. That it is the duty of the General Government, 
without delay, to abolish slavery wherever it has ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction, and to exert its influence whenever 
and wherever it legitimately may on the side of 
versal liberty. 

8. That the third paragraph in the second section of 
the first article of the Constitution of the Unitfd 
States should be amended by striking out the words, 
“ which shall be determined by adding to the whole 


taxed, and all persons deemed and held as chattels 
personal.” 

Therefore, Resolved, That onr Senators in Congress 
be instructed, and our Representatives requested, to 
use all practicable means to secure the passage of the 
following ensgtments: 

First, an aot repealing all laws of the United States: 
authorizing slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Second, an act repealing the statute of 1860, known 
as the Fugitve Slave law. 

Third, an act forever prohibiting slavery or involun¬ 
tary servitude, except for crime, within the Territories 
of the United States. 

Resolved, further, That our Senators in Congress be 
instructed, and our Representatives requested, at all 
times hereafter, most strenuously to oppose, in e- 
justifiable way, the admission of any new State 
the Union except upon the condition, to be embraced 
in the act of admission, that slavery or involuntary- 
servitude, excepting that for crime, of which the ac-i 
cused shall have been duly proved guilty, shall he for- - 
ever prohibited therein. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to forward 
a copy of these resolves to each of our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

In the House, on the 16th inst., Mr. Cushman 
introduced a bill further to protect personal liberty 
[forbidding officers of this State, under penalty, 
from aiding in the execution of the Fugitive Slave 
law]. He advocated the bill in a long speech. 

Mr. York, of Temple, said he had been an anti¬ 
slavery labourer for ten years. He had not opened 
his month here before, but he could hold out 
longer. He should vote for the bill. He v.~ 
elected by an anti-slavery majority of 366 over 
the pro-slavery, wildcat and rum candidate. He 
had prepared his sentiments in rhyme. He wished 
to know if it would be in order to sing his song ? 

Mr. Pike hoped he would sing it. 

Mr. York, on the whole, preferred to recite it, 
which he did, with much gusto, as follows: 

FUGITIVE SLAVE SONG. 

Awake, ye brave freemen, awake from your slumber; 

Gird on the whole armour, your duty perform 
Thetempe^tis gathering, we hear South—- X1 -- 


of maturing the same, he moved it be referred to 
joint select committee. 

The motion prevailed. 


In The Standard of Jan. 2d, we copied from 
The (London) Empire a report of a speech of 
Parker Pillsbury’s at the London Conference. 
As that report, however, was very imperfect, and 
particularly in that portion referring to the past 
action of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Soeiety, and the relation of the American Friends 
to the anti-slavery cause in this country, it has 
been suggested to us, as the speech has already 
excited remark, and may excite still more, that 
it would be well to republish the fuller report 
given in The (London) Anti-Slavery Advocate. 
will accordingly be found below, and we commend 
to the attention of the reader. 

Mr. Pillsbury said he could not but 

that the addendum to the resolution pi t _ „ 

his esteemed friend, Mr. Bishop, had been with¬ 
drawn. Nor did he feel quite sure that it should 
have been withdrawn even on the conditions pro¬ 
posed by the Bev. Mr. James, of Bristol. Mr. 
Bishop offered to withdraw the addendum, pro¬ 
vided there was nothing on the records of the 
British and' Foreign Anti-Slavery Society dis¬ 
honourable or derogatory to the character of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. My excellent 
friend, Mr. James, who seconded Mr. Bishop, 
said he was ready to withdraw his part in the pro¬ 
ceeding, if we could have assurance that hereafter 
-all bygones sliou’.-^ V. -bygones, and that henceforth 
the delegates and representatives of the American 
Society should always be met and received by 
the British and Foreign Committee in an honour¬ 
able and friendly manner ; and that Society be 
recognised and cooperated with, as became the 
only truly vital anti-slavery instrumentality in the 
United States. Now, both these gentlemen ap¬ 
pear to have been satisfied with the assurance 
given. I was not. To be sure the secretary said, 
most emphatically, that no record did exist on the 
Society’s books to which Mr. Bishop could object, 
But then, Mr. Forster, one of the most prominent 
of the Executive Committee, tells us that he has 
his doubts, at least his fears, whether the secretary 
is right. And, as to the pledge given to Mr. 
James, I can only say, that I have at least this 
apprehension of its sincerity. It was only yester¬ 
day evening that one of the most distinguished 
members of the British and Foreign Society— 
‘ne of the most prominent of its executive—told 
friend of mine, that “no consideration whatever 
ccmld induce him to recognise the American Anti- 
Slavery Society ” ; and my friend assured me he 
was honest in so speaking. Where, now, is my 
security that hereafter we are to have any change 
in the relations or feelings that shall subsist be¬ 
tween the American Society and that which has 
called this Conference ? I was invited here as to 
meeting that was to harmonize all past differ¬ 
ences, and unite all classes of honest -and true 
Abolitionists on both sides of the water. And 
what are the conditions of that union to be ? Sir, 
the British and Foreign Society, for a course of 
years, either ignored the American Society almost 
wholly or else sought only to blast and blacken 
its character, by false and foul charges of infidelity, 
and other groundless impeachments. They paid 
their Secretary, John Scoble, thousands of pounds 
to do such work. [Mr. Pillsbury was here inter¬ 
rupted by some one, who denied that John Scoble 
was paid for any such thing;.] Mr. Piffsbnry: 
sumed. He said, Scoble did the foul work, and 
paid by his employers, and without any re¬ 
monstrance. And besides, members of the Society, 
and even of the; Executive Committee, had often 
f en ns in Amterica but too good evidence that 
part of the ;ivork of their Secretary was more 
fully approved,] Not content with maligning n 
here at home, klcoble even crossed the Atlantic, 
and, joining llimself with our most inveterate foes, 
he pursued his avocation there. My friend, 
George Thomson, had just been with us, and the 
country was,’“!till shaking beneath his mighty 
• tread, from Q^padato California. And he, too, 
was assailedittyith more malignity than should 
have pursueej.'i felon. The British and the Fo¬ 
reign Secret® sought to blast and blacken our 
Society for beSag what it was not; and George 
Thompson for being its chosen champion and ad¬ 
vocate. Andahow, at a meeting called to unite all 
hearts and hasps everywhere, in the work of hu- 
emancipa’.ion, the Society and Committee, 
whose Secretawy did all this evil, are not willing 
to speak even wie name of those who have been 
thus long and thus greatly wronged ; are not will¬ 
ing to speak so much as its name in one of the 
resolutions. Sir, said Mr. Pillsbury, it seems to 
me a small favour to ask, after all that has been 
suffered by that little band of devoted men and 
women in the United States, from every kind of 
foe, and from the additional battery opened upon 
them in this country by the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Oommitte—it seems to me a very 
small favour to ask that they be now taken by 
the hand, and honourably introduced to the friends 
of humanity in the British realm. But that small 
token of friendly recognition and regard, Mr. 
Pillsbury said, is denied us. We were thus 
honourably noticed and printed in one of the i 
solutions, but we were stricken out. Then _ 
friendly voice is heard, most respectfully asking 
g.„+ ..... j, e thus recognised. Another i - 


Our rights are In danger from Southern aggrei 
We are beginning to feel their tyrannical sv 
We now are the victims of Southern oppressio 
For the fugitive hunters axe coming this tvs 


outhern thunder, 


Long have we been waiting, and long ha-v 






), where are our Northern Congressional leaders, 

Who should have sustained our liberty cause? 
ome of them were dodgers, and some were seceders, 

And some have been voting for fugitive laws. 

Whilst over our heads our flag is how swaying 
And whilst we are boasting of liberty’s land, 

Hark, ghost in the distance, the bloodhounds are baying. 
The slave has escaped from the old tyrant’s hand. 

o, onward he’s bounding, his speed is not slacking; 

He cries give me death or slavery no more; 

*hile his master’s pursuing, and the rifles are cracking, 
Behold he arrives on Her Majesty’s shore. 


1 could the brave sons 
Who manfully fought 
But witness those oceant _ 

Arising from Southern tyrannical laws ! 


' old revolution, 
liberty’s cause, . 
pollution, 


Could you witness their spirits, you’d hear them a sighing, 
No longer they’d boast of the land of the free, 

While they saw the poor fugitive, panting and flying, 


For the abolition of all slavery. ^ * 

May Heaven protect them, and givd consolation, 

And grant that those heroes may ne’er give o’er, 
ntil Liberty’s car shall shall roll through our nation, 

And slavery be driven from America’s shore. 

He hoped the bill would pass, so as to drive 
slavery from the State of Maine, and likewise 
~ -ery slave-hunter. 

Mr. Lincoln, of Hallowell, said he was in favour 
of the provisions of the bill, and, for the purpose 


that v 

heard seconding the proposal, and most forci¬ 
bly and eloquently urging its propriety. But it 
is all to no purpose ; and so that little host, of 
most of whom a far better world than this would 
not be worthy, must stiff beun-named in meetings 
J and controlled by the British and Foreign 
Slavery Society; and thus, so far as that 
;y has power, kept unknown to the world. 
But this is the union, the fraternization to which 
weare invited 1. [Mr. Pillsbury was here inter¬ 
rupted by Joseph Sturge, who begged that 
he would come to the subject of the American 
churches, and tell us what we can do to help to 
abolish slavery.] Mr. Pillsbury said, having now 
spoken his convictions on the question which was 
just before the meeting, he was prepared to do so. 
And, first, he said, you cannot help us politically, 
because we cannot help ourselves politically. 
Slavery being a State institution, Congress has 
no more power to abolish it in the separate States 
than has your Parliament. And, then, by the 
terms of the Constitution, each State can have 
two Senators in Congress, and no more. No 
matter whether the population be 60,000 or sixty 
times that number. And ever since 1820, when 
the first political contest with slavery was 
the Slave Power has continued to keep the __ _ 
ber of slave States just about equal to those of 
the free. And, then, as the slaveholders ever act 
unitedly on all questions touching their favourite 

institution, nothing can defeat them. They- 

victorious in every battle; whether it be the 
nexation of Texas, the conquest of New Mexico 
and California, the enactment of the Fugitive 
Slave law, or the passage of the Nebraska bill, 
by the votes they have, and those they can always 
buy or bully from the North, they are ever and 
always successful. And as only with the consent , 
of three-fourths of all the legal voters in the 
tion can the Constitution be changed, the true 
Abolitionists are not wasting their energies in 
any political struggles or undertakings. But, 
said Mr. Pillsbury, I will come to the churches, 
as my friend Sturge desired, if he will permit me 
to caff him friend, and I will begin with that to 
which he himself belongs. The Friends or Quakers 
here, I find, are occasionally sending deputations 
and delegations to various bodies, and sometimes 
governments, remonstrating against some crime 
or wrong, with which the parties addressed may 
be chargeable. I have heard it many times 
hinted that the Friends, like other folk, love 
good company, and so often appear in the pre¬ 
sence of the ruling potentates with their protests 
and remonstrances. This ail may be very well, 
but I wish to assure them that when they sent 
their deputation to the President and Governors 
of the United States, they sent to the very worst 
company to be found there. And, surely, to the 
least influential. It has come to that now, that 
none but the mean and time-serving, such as are 
willing to bend lowest to the behests of slavery, 1 
and to creep in the very dust to the places of 
power, can be elected to office. One might think 
the curse pronounced upon the serpent in Eden 
had been entailed upon every President and Go¬ 
vernor of the United States. And yet it was to 
these men you sent your deputation. Why did 
you not rather send them to those recreant over- 
-and leaders of Quaker meetings) who, in 


every State in the Union, vote such men into office ? 
Henry Olay was a duellist and gambler as well as 
slaveholder. He was engaged in three duels; and 
he held sixty slaves. Everybody knew it, nobody 
denied it; and yet, though thus bloody with duel¬ 
ling, and black with the crime of slaveholding, 
the Indiana Yearly Meeting, the largest by far 
in the world (its own members boasted to me), 
invited him to the high seat, and that on First- 
Day, when all the gathered thousands there were 
assembled for special worship. This did that 
meeting, when they knew he was travelling for 
electioneering purposes, and had only come there 
prowling after votes, like a wild beast for prey. 
And worst of all, large numbers of that meeting 
gave him their votes. So many, that a small por¬ 
tion of the body, too honest and conscientious to 
support such proceedings, after trying every form 
of remonstrance, at last drew off' and formed an¬ 
other yearly meeeting, that is still in active exist¬ 
ence. It has an existence; it holds fast the testi¬ 
mony of the early Friends on every point of 
doctrine; and it only heeded the advice of the 
London Yearly Meeting in its action against 
slavery. But, strange to tell, your deputation 
last year, did not attend their little yearly meeting, 
to cheer and encourage it in the way of well-doing, 
although it was but eight miles off; bnt they chose 
to keep with the supporters of Henry Clay. 
Most of our Presidential candidates, for the last 
twenty years, have been distinguished for one of 
two characteristics. Large slaveholding, or suc¬ 
cessful killing of Indians or Mexicans, and always 
almost in wars, set on foot by slaveholders, and 
only for their UDhallowed purposes. And yet, 
very large numbers of leading aDd influential 
Friends, with ail their peace and anti-slavery pro¬ 
fessions, have voted lor these men as readily as 
though they had been the very saints of light. I 
asked an overseer of one of our largest Friends’ 
meetings in Massachusetts, Mr. Pillsbury con¬ 
tinued, for the use of his meeting-house, for a lec¬ 
ture against slavery. He denied me very promptly, 
and gave as one particular reason, that we had 
singing in onr meetings. I told him that was 
true ; but that, if he wished, we would forego it 
for that time, though Jenny Lind herself should 
volunteer her voice. Still, he denied me: bnt I 
have seen that same man at Whig gatherings, 
where the doggerel that was screeched by lungs 
scarred with the flaming fire of the distillery 
would suit any drunken orgies ever held in your 
city. And the candidate whom he thus supported, 
and for whom he thus voted, 1 was distinguished 
for nothing under heaven but his success in 
butchering the poor Indians, and for his devotion 
to slavery. Mr. Pillsbury dwelt much longer on 
such derelictions as these amoDg American 
Friends; and, finally, said, he hoped these British 
deputations might continue to be sent, though to 
the heads of such Yearly and Monthly Meetings 
of Quakers, rather than to the heads of the Go¬ 
vernment, whom these overseers and leading 
members so often helped to elect into office. 

Of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, Mr. Pillsbury said : It is pro¬ 
bably one of the strongest ecclesiastical bodies in 
the world, looking at its numbers, its wealth, its 
pretended piety, its means and modes of operation, 
and at the instrumentalities which it has already 
‘ existence. I think I shall do the American 
arches generally no injustice by taking that 
body as -their representative. Let me observe, 
however, that there are some minor associations 
which except to its course, and would not be 
willing to regard it, on the question of slavery, as 
a Christian body. You have had many men in 
this country, representing the religion of Ame¬ 
rica, who, while here, have taken much pains to 
describe the Garrison movement as an infidel 


who, year after year, have had the question of 
slavery pressed upon them by the Abolitionists, 
but without effect. Why, some of that Board’s 
own Missionaries have been slaveholders. Take 
one example: for years John Leighton WilsoD was 
an eminent and popular missionary of that Board, 
in Africa, though all the while he was the owner 
of a plantation of negro slaves in SoutfcuC|moIilfc. 
At home,«n his plantation, he was 
heathens; for, by the Jaws of the'State" the team¬ 
ing of slaves is punishable with the severest pen¬ 
alties short of death. Yet" this man, holding 
slaves under these circumstances, went to Africa, 
and there undertook to convert the sable sons and 
J ’iters of that country to Christ, leaving his 
slaves in darkness and paganism. We 
laboured for years before we could get the Board 
to admit this fact, and the first time the admission 
was made was in the columns of the Connecticut 
Observer, the organ of Congregationalism in that 
State, which announced that the American Board, 
in the case of Mr. Wilson, “had certainly not 
acted with its usual prudence.” Such was their 
mild and gingerly mode of getting out of the diffi¬ 
culty. We have been branded as false accusers 
for stating that they had a slaveholder in their 
employ; and when they were at last compelled to 
iwn the fact, they did so in the mildest terms, by 
saying that the Board had not acted with the 
prudence which usually characterized its proceed¬ 
ings. The fact is notorious that that great as¬ 
sociation is a slaveholding body, and that its 
treasury is constantly replenished by the price of 
the bodies and souls of men, bought and sold like 
beasts in the market; and it is equally true that 
its missions to Africa, to convert the heathen of 
that continent, are sustained by the money raised 
from the sale of Africa’s daughters, sold in the 
American shambles to grace the seraglios of South¬ 
ern debauchees [great sensation]. Oh! Mr. 
Chairman, what language can describe the soul- 
revolting wickedness of an association, calling 
itself Christian, that can take God’s poor and 
helpless children and sell them in the market like 
cattle, then send their price to convert their re¬ 
lations under the palm-trees of Africa 1 Oh, Sir, 
the crucifiers of the Son of God would have 
shrunk from such an outrage! They could buy 
God’s immaculate Son of the betraying Judas; 
they could crucify him when the sun in the heavens 
refused to behold the spectacle ; when the earth 
trembled and shuddered with horror at the trans¬ 
action ; when the graves could not hold their iron 
bars, but dead saints must leap to light and life 
to render more awful stiff the tragic scene; they 
could crucify the Son of God amidst sights and 
circumstances like these, but there was one thing 
they could not do—they could not put the price 
of his betrayal into the treasury of the Lord [great 
cheering]. It was reserved for an American 
Board of Missions to the heathen to improve upon 
the deep depravity and crimson guilt of the mur¬ 
derers of God’s incarnate Son |sensation], 
Alderman Harrison, of Wakefield, expressed a 
hope that the speaker would confine himself to the 
practical business of the Conference. 

Ddncan M'Laren, Esq., the Chairman, said: 
A great deal of what Mr. Pillsbury is saying is 
well worthy of our attention, but we have before 
us a most important resolution affirming great 
principles, and the value of that resolution will be 
much enhanced by its passing unanimously. I 
would advise the speaker to keep to the resolntion. 

The Bev. James Sherman : Allow me, sir, as 

e mover of the resolution, to say a word upon 
the point of order. The resolution before us re¬ 
relates to American slavery, and the relation 
thereto of the American religious bodies [hear, 
hear]. Our excellent friend is giving us most im¬ 
portant information respecting the actual relation 
of those religions bodies to the institution of slave¬ 
ry, and I sincerely hope that, whatever may be 
our feelings while listening to him—however our 
souls may be harrowed by his statements, the 
meeting will allow Mr. Pillsbury to give ns all the 
facts of the case, and impress our minds fully with 
the awful condition in which the religions bodies 
the other side of the Atlantic stand in eonneo- 
tion with slavery [cheers]. 

Mr Pillsbury : The meeting will forgive me, 
if I have Men into a wrong coarse of remain, 
when I tell them that I was informed by one who 
I supposed had the principal direction of the busi¬ 
ness of the Conference, that the state of the reli¬ 
gious bodies of America on the subject of slavery 
was the special subject upon which I was expected 
to speak. If it be not, I really do not know what 
I am to do. [Loud cries of “ Go on.”] To return, 
then, to the American Board. I wish to correct 
a misapprehension which prevails in this country. 
Here it is supposed that that Board is a Christian 
body, but it is not so, in any proper sense of the 
term, and it should not be so called. It is a Ma¬ 
hometan Board rather than a Christian. I beg 
pardon of the Sultan. I bethink me, that were I 
to-day a slave to the Sultan, and were I to em- 







.brace the Moslem faith, I should at once go out 
free; but were I a slave to the President of this 
American Board, I might become the most emi¬ 
nent saint the world has seen since the great 
Apostle of the: Gentiles, and my sanctity would 
only enhance my price in the slave-market; tor a 
Christian slave sells for more dollars than any 
other [hear, hear]. When we, American Aboli¬ 
tionists, had pressed the American Board until 
they admitted the fact of slaveholdinj* amongst 
them, we next attacked them for allowing polyga¬ 
mists to belong to their mission churches, and we 
found them as obstinate on this point as on that 
of slavery. At their anniversary, in 1847, they 
spent many days discussing the question whether 
polygamists should be admitted into their mission 
churches, and their decision was that the question 
should be left to the missionaries themselves, and 
that the Board should take no further action on 
the subject. The missionaries settled the point 
by admitting polygamists in at least four instances. 
Now, with this indisputable fact before me, I ven¬ 
ture to assert that this body has no more title to 
the name of Christian—looking at the way in 
which it has treated the .sacred institution of mar¬ 
riage—than it has when looking at its conduct iu 
relation to the rights of man and the institution of 
slavery. 

The Rev. Cuthbert Young, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne: I have reason to know that that is a mis¬ 
apprehension. Mr. Pillsbury is statfag that which 
isnottrue [oh,oh]. Idonotimputewilful.misrepre- 
sentation, but I can show from the recent proceed¬ 
ing at Hartford, in Connecticut, that the Board 
does not deserve the description given of it. 1 
would refer also to a document written by one of 
the secretaries of the Board. I am sorry I have 
not the document in my pocket at this moment 

{ order, order]. Our friend’s statements are very 
ighly coloured, and I have reason to know that 
some of them are not at all in accordance with the 
facts of the case; what he has said about polygamy 

The Rev. Samuel R. Ward, of Canada, rose 
and said that, for twenty years, he had been a wit¬ 
ness of the battles which had been fought with the 
American Board upon the matters referred to, 
and that nothing in American history was more 
conclusively established or more abundantly au¬ 
thenticated than the facts which had been stated 
by Mr. Pillsbury. He would tell his friend, Mr. 
Young, that this question had been again and 
again discussed when he (Mr. Young) was within 
the walls of his Alma Mater [cheers]. 

Mr. Pillsbury : In What I have said, I have 
but one object, namely, to make you acquainted 
with the true character of those with whom your 
churches are in religious fellowship, and I now 
leave you to determine whether such bodies as I 
have spoken of deserve to be called Christian. 
You have hitherto treated them as Christians— 
you have welcomed their delegations; these dele¬ 
gations have had free access to your pulpits, they 
have sat at your sacramental boards, and you 
have in all respects treated them as Christian 
brethren. You have done this while some of these 
men had no coats on their backs but stolen coats, 
and while the jewels which sparkled in their 
bosoms and on their fingers were nothing but the 
crystallized tears of mothers, whose babes had 
been sold in the market to furnish the means of 
sending these delegates to the churches of Britain 
[cheers]. My purpose in speaking of the Ameri¬ 
can Board, and their connection with slavery and 
polygamy, has been to make plain to you in Eng¬ 
land, what is as plain to ns iu America as the sun 
in the heavens, that there are so called religious 
bodies amongst us, in communion and fellowship 
with you, who, judged by their principles and 
practice, are wholly undeserving the name of 
Christian. When you ask what can you do, I 
answer, treat the delegates from these bodies as 
they ought to be treated. You did so in one in¬ 
stance. When the Rev. Dr. Prime was rejected 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, because 
he was the apologist of slavery and the. maligner 
of Mrs. Stowe, it was one of the grandest testi¬ 
monies ever borne against slavery and in behalf 
of the anti-slavery cause; and if your churches 
had but followed the example of O’Connell, and 
refused to shako hands with slaveholders and their 
apologists, by this time slavery would have fallen, 
and its history would have been written to grace 
or blacken the shelves of the historian [cheers]. 
And last, but not least, continued Mr. Pillsbury 
—nay, greatest and more than all—encourage the 
fall, free action of woman. Let me assure you, 
Mr. Chairman, that the protest which emanated 
from Stafford House, and was signed by so many 
thousands of the women of Britain, that single 
document moved our nation more deeply than all 
the state papers your whole line of monarchs have 
graced with the royal seal, since the reign of 
George III. Oh! that such protests could come 
thw i,r1 '"" over the ocean, with every eastern 
s^Wy-Lri d I am glad to find that “ British 
tip aistf disa onger lords it over woman .in conven- 
— fiftS;'Kg^in"ts40. Then such pure and conse¬ 
crated spirits as Lucretia Mott were voted outside, 
or into the gallery? on account of their sex. To¬ 
day woman stands by our side, delegated to repre¬ 
sent by far the most important part of the move¬ 
ment in this country, so far as America is con¬ 
cerned. For she represents that which gives us 
“ the sinews of war,” in contributions to the Bos¬ 
ton Bazaar. Yes, Sir, woman stands here to-day 
not by tolerance, but by right— not by sufferance, 
but as an equal; equal every way ; but in works, 
in sympathy, in consecration every way our supe¬ 
rior. Shaming our commercial calculations by 
her arithmetic of the conscience, and baffling all 
our cotton-growing speculations, by her interest 
and dividend tables, reckoned from the quick, 
throbbings of warm and tender hearts. Never, 
for the love of God, let the scenes of 1840 be wit¬ 
nessed more. Safer far were it that man should 
be motionless, if either must, when woman lifts; 
her hand. Better that man be dumb, when she 
utters her voice. But so it should not be. All 
may, must act together in this great work of hu¬ 
manity. It will require ns all. Let ns then stand 
together in the strife, that hereafter our united 
anthem of triumph (for God will give us the vic¬ 
tory) may swell away to heaven, like the voice of 
many waters, like the song of the morning stars. 

. This is a necessarily imperfect sketch of an 
eloquent and touching speech, which took more 
than an hour in the delivery, was frequently inter¬ 
rupted by hearty cheers, and appeared to make a 
strong impression upon the Conference. 

INDEPENDENT SLAVERY LECTURES. 

ILLNESS OP HON. HENRY WILSON. 

The Lecture by Hon. Henry Wilson, announced 
for last evening, drew together a very fall house i 
at Tremont Temple. William B. Spooner, Esq., 
presided ; and as lie came upon the platform, ac¬ 
companied by the Hon. Lecturer, together with 
Hon. Charles Sumner, the cheering was long and 
loud. Mr. Wilson was received with great cheer¬ 
ing on being introduced to the audience. He 
commenced by saying, American slavery, our con- ' 
nection with it and relations to it, and the obliga¬ 
tions which these relatious impose upon us as men 
and as citizens, make up the grand and over¬ 
shadowing issues of this age in America. The 
transcendent magnitude of these issues is arrest¬ 
ing the attention ofcthe profoundest intellects in 
the country. 

This series of lectures was happily conceived 
and was admirably executed, and it has laid under 
contribution the talent of the most gifted minds 
in the country. This course will bo fitly closed, 
in a few days, by that distinguished son of Massa¬ 
chusetts, who is giving to the cause of universal 
and impartial liberty in America generous learn¬ 
ing and inspiring eloquence (applause); one by 
whose side I shall be proud to battle in the. na¬ 
tional councils for the promotion of that cause 
which my heart loves and my judgment approves 
(applause). 

Mr. Wilson said he should Speak this evening 
so that there could be no misapprehension with 
regard to his sentiments or opinions. If there is 
one here, said he, who believes that I am capable 
of modifying toy sentiments and opinions which 
have been cherished by me for nearly twenty 
years, at home and abroad, in public and in pri¬ 
vate, before my friends and in the face of enemies, 
I give him permission to proclaim, it—send it 
abroad on the wings of the wind—that I am fully 
committed; in favour of the immediate and uncon¬ 
ditional abolition of slavery wherever it exists 
under the authority of the Constitution of the 
United States (applause); 

Mr. Wilson said the progress of any movement 
affecting the institutions or political character of 
a country cannot be measured by days, months 
or years. By epochs alone can we measure a 
movement so grand as that of the anti-slavery 
cause in America. He proposed to compare briefly 
the position of the anti-slavery' cause in 1835 
with the same cause in 1855. He had chosen 
these two periods because they are grand epochs 
in the anti-slavery movement in the country. To¬ 
day, the anti-slavery cause is master of the Re¬ 
public. It controls fifteen sovereign States of 
this Union. It has a majority already secured in 
the popular branch of Congress. It is changing 
the character of the Senate ; it holds the fifteen 
free States of the Union by nearly 400,000 popu¬ 
lar majority. 

The anti-slavery movement holds every public 
taan, every political organization in the hollow of 
its hand; it, is master of America 1 If true to 
itself, it can grasp the helm of power and guide 
the ship of State hereafter on her course. 

He had selected 1835, because that was a year 


in which the anti-slavery movement was in its 
lowest condition. Then was a reign of terror. 
Public sentiment was against it, churches were 
against it, every State Legislature in the country 
was against it. 

There was not a public man on the floor of Con¬ 
gress to defend or maintain its doctrines. John 
G. Whittier, that noble friend of freedom, has 
strongly and fitly characterized that period. He 


,e preaching democracy in Gonstantino- 
eration in Paris on the eve of St. Bar¬ 
as prostrated In the dust—the few and 


I The Hon. Lecturer had just read the above ex¬ 
tract and was going on to show why this cause 
has risen to its present position, when he was at¬ 
tacked with a sudden and violent rush of blood 
to the head, which compelled him to leave his sen¬ 
tence half uttered, and turn and seat himself upon 
the platform, at the same time manifesting much 
pain by raising his hands to his temples. He was 
soon led to the ante-room by Dr, S. G. Howe, 
Hon. Charles Sumner, and other gentlemen. The 
incident created considerable sensation for a few 
moments, until Dr. Howe returned and stated that 
he hoped Mr. Wilson would be able to go on with 
the lecture in a few minutes. He returned again, 
however, in about five minutes and stated the 
cause of the interruption of the lecture, and also 
that, though the effect had passed away for the 
present, yet, in the opinion of his physician, it was* 
not prudent to make any farther effort at that 
time. He said further, that Mr. Wilson was ex¬ 
ceedingly unwilling to relinquish the opportunity 
of saying what he had prepared himself to say, 
and, therefore, proposed to continue the lecture 
at some future time, of which due notice would 
be given. 

We learn that Mr. Wilson is not subject to at¬ 
tacks like that of last evening, though he had a 
similar one about eleven ypars ago .—Boston Tele¬ 
graph, 24 th. 

Convention to Hasten the Extinction of 
Slavery. —A meeting was held on Tuesday, the 
13th fast., at three o’clock, P. M., in the basement 
of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
to consult'on the propriety of calling a Convention 
of Christians, of all evangelical denominations, tp 
be held in this city, in May* cfc, for the purpose 
of considering what measures ought to be adopted 
to hasten the extinction of slavery fa the United 
States. The attendance, says the Central Christian 
Herald, was good, nearly all the evangelical 
churches being represented, and a large number 
of the ministers being present. After prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Aydelotte, he was called to the chair. 
After a full discussion, it was resolved, 

1. That it is expedient to call a Convention, as 
above suggested, on the first Wednesday in May 

2. That the chairman appoint a committee of- 
seven, from different denominations of Christians, 
to prepare and publish a call for said Convention. 
The following gentlemen were appointed: 

Rev. Professor Day, Rev. Dr. Wilson, Rev. C. 
B. Boynton, Rev. Wm. G. W. Lewis, Levi Coffin, 
Rev. J. French and Mr. Joliffe. 

The names of Hon. Bellamy Storer and Rev. N. 
West, Jr., were added by the Convention.— Western 
( Gin .) Christian Advocate. 

national Jtittt-Slaom) $tan&ari>. 
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We are both proud and happy that we are 
permitted to be the medium by which the follow¬ 
ing admirable letter of M. Schcelcher reaches the 
public eye. It is a defence of the Republicans of 
Europe from the charge, or the imputation, of 
indifference to the curse and crime of African 
Slavery and of a readiness to purchase American 
help for themselves at the price of silence on 
American injustice and cruelty. Its text is an 
earnest and emphatic warning to beware of this 
temptation, warmly expressed by Mr. Joseph 
Barker, in a public letter of his, to whom this 
defence is addressed by M. Schcelcher. The in¬ 
timations* or assertions, contained) in the Manifesto 
of Mr. George N. Saunders, of last summer, as to 
the entire willingness of the Republican leaders in 
Europe to get what American/ sympathy and 
assistance they could on these terms, demanded 
an expression of opinion on the subject from soma 
one of them. A more suitable Spokesman than 
I’M. Schcelcher could not have bee® chosen, had he 
been selected for the purpose by t^e exiles of poli¬ 
tical opinion in Great Britain; and, certainly, no 
one had so eminent a right to volanteer this state¬ 
ment, on his own account aneffotbers, as he. 
The translation of the letter has,; been sent to us 
by a well-known Anti-Slavery lqjjly, now resident 
in Paris, who suggests that this Letter, together 
with that of Victor Hugo which caused such a 
fluttering in the Colonization ranks, should make 
one of the series of Tracts, now printing for gra¬ 
tuitous distribution by the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. We hope that this suggestion will be 
considered in the proper quarter. It should be 
mentioned that we owe the distinction of first 
publishing M. Schcelcher’s Letter to the refusal 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
and of the Morning Advertiser, to give it a place 
in their columns. The refusal of the latter is 
understood to be caused by the remarks of M. 
S choelcher touching M. Kossuth. W e have heard 
no suggestion as to what caused its exclusion from 
the Reporter. 

We have said that M. Schcelcher was eminent 
the man to speak for the Democrats of Europe on 
this particular occasion. His services, both in 
the cause of Emancipation and of Republiq&t® sd 
fitted him for the service in an especial jKAgl? 
For many years previous to the EevollfflSnof 
1848, M. Schcelcher had made the question of 
French Slavery his speciality, the problem to the 
solution Of which he had particularly devoted his 
attention. In the pursuit Of his inquiries into this 
matter, he had visited in person the French Colo¬ 
nies, and possessed himself of all the facts and 
arguments bearing on the case. His labours had 
unquestionably been greatly instrumental in pre¬ 
paring the public mind of France for the glorious 
Act which alone would make the Provisional 
Government memorable in all time. By the 
cheerful acknowledgment of MM. Lamartine and 
Arago, it was owing to him chiefly that the brief 
Republic was so gloriously inaugurated by the 
Instant Emancipation of all the Slaves of France. 
As an Abolitionist, then, M. Schcelcher is made 
known by his works, and is deserving of the grati¬ 
tude and admiration of all lovers of impartial 
Liberty throughout the world. His sympathy 
with the Anti-Slavery Movement in this country 
has ever been earnest and well-informed. Master 
of the facts, and looking at our history in the light 
i of our professions, he has a fall and intelligent 
acquaintance with our national entanglements 
and complicities with Slavery, such as is possessed 
by not many European observers. It is not 
strange, then, that he should hasten to deny, on 
his own behalf and that of his fellow-sufferers, the 
.proclivities attributed to them by Mr. Saunders, 
the self-appointed adviser of the oppressed Nation¬ 
alities of Europe. 

Whether it was that M. Schcelcher was made 
a Republican through his experience as an Aboli¬ 
tionist, or whether the tendencies and principles 
which had made him receive the doctrine of the 
Right of Self-Government guided him also to the 
neeessary deductions of Anti-Slavery, we cannot 
say. But that he is a Republican in the highest 
and justest sense of the word—a, word that we 
have done so much in this country to make a term 
of shame and reproach—-his whole public life and 
his present exile bear witness before all Europe 
and the world. A member of the Assembly, he 
was always found among the most strenuous 
asserters of the largest personal liberty consistent 
with the general safety. At the time of the Coup 
d’Etat, he was among the first to risk his, life in 
the attempts made to check that Atrocity by an 


appeal to arms. When the legions of the Usurper 
had proved too strong for the undisciplined valour 
of the Republicans, no'one was sought after with 
greater earnestness, by the tools of the tyrant than 
he. Escaping their pursuit, he has lived ever 
since in London, as faithful’ a devoted to rational 
liberty in his exile as when promoting the Eman¬ 
cipation of the Blacks, or organizing the Liberties 
of the Whites, or presenting his breast to the 
bullets of the Pratorian Guards of the bastard 
Bonaparte on the Barricades of Paris, as a testi¬ 
mony against his Crime. Soon after that act 
was completed, M. Schoslcher published, in Lon¬ 
don, a Descriptive Account of the particulars of 
its perpetration, under the title of “Les Crimes du 
Deux Decembre,” which will furnish, perhaps, the 
most authentic material to the future historian for 
that passage in the history of France. 

We are sure that we need say no more to insure 
for this letter a careful perusal on the part of all 
our readers. They will be struck by the identity 
of views between this distant observer of our 
Polity and those held by the extremest wing of 
the Abolitionists. It is not easy for contempo¬ 
raries to obtain a stand-point from which to see 
themselves as others see them. The Ocean be¬ 
tween puts the European observer somewhat in 
the position of a contemporary posterity. The 
attitude of the Abolitionists, standing by the side 
of the slave and striving to look at afi things, 
affecting his condition, with his eyes, gives them a 
somewhat similar remoteness, and a consequent 
clearness of vision as to the proportions of actions 
and events. And the agreement between the 
results of the two observations is a striking testb 
mony to their common correctness. In these days 
of sham Democracy and of counterfeit Republi¬ 
canism, it is consoling to know of the existence of 
a consistent man, whose public principles have 
stood the test of temporary success, of defeat, of 
personal dangftr, of exile. We trust and believe 
that we shall yet see M. Schcelcher restored to 
his country and engaged in securing for her the 
blessings of rational Liberty, and fa proving on 
the continent of Europe, what we have failed to 
do in America, the capacity of Man to govern 
himself, and to secure his own Rights, without 
stripping his brother men of theirs. 

EUROPEAN REPUBLICANS AND AMERICAN SLAVERY. 

London, July 30th, 1854. 
Mr. Joseph Barker, Betley, Staffordshire, 

Dear Sir; Permit me, in the name of our 
common cause, to express the regret I experienced 
on reading the following sentence in your letter 
of the 29th of July to a London journal: “Wo to 
the Democrats of Europe if they covenant with 
the slaveholders of America to keep silence on* 
the greatest wrong ever done to humanity.” 

And can it be that you admit such a possibility ? 
I read the letter fa which Mr. George N. Saunders, 
formerly United States Consul- in London, attri¬ 
butes to European Democrats the resolution of 
giving a bill of indemnity to American slavery, 
but it did not seem to me necessary to protest 
against an assertion which is contradicted by onr 
doctrines and by our daily actions. 

Hardly six months ago, Yietor Hugo, in his 
sublime volume, Les Chdtiments, renewed his claim 
of Liberty for the Slave. The inspired revolu¬ 
tionary poet beholds in vision the coming day of 
universal freedom, 


It is true I am not one of the leaders of the 
Republican party, but I know them all, and have 
the certainty that I do not come into collision 
with their opinion by what I have said in the 
pamphlet which I have just published on the 
danger to England of an alliance with the men of 
the Coup d’Etat: “ The democratic Colossus of the 
New World, proud, ardent, full of faith in his high 
destinies, will one day save the Old World from 
royal and imperial tyranny, even if England 
should relinquish the noble task; but he must 
first cleanse himself from the leprosy of slavery. 
Until then, the martyrs of Liberty, to whoa 
America Opens her mighty arms, find themselves 
not only far from their native land and from their 
dearest hopes, but made the reluctant witnesses 
of tbe sufferings and debaseme^ of three millions 
of their fallow-beings.” a® 

In tbe 4th volume of his History of the Revolu¬ 
tion, which has just appeared, Louis Blanc, speak¬ 
ing of St. Domingo, adds: “ The abolition of 
slavery is one of the great acts which will illus¬ 
trate the history of the Provisional Government 
to the eyes of posterity, and by which it will be 
judged when parties shall have disappeared from 
the scene and the voice of contemporary passion 
shall be hushed. May tbe Republican's of America 
hasten to follow the example set them by the 
Republicans of France 1 ” 

Thus you see, my dear sir, that the Republicans 
of Europe, in the midst of their political preoccu¬ 
pations, found means to attack American slavery 
at the very moment when Mr. Saunders so unjus¬ 
tifiably announced that we were paltering with 
j this social crime. 

Since I am led to speak of the letter that the 
late Consul addressed to “ L. Kossuth and others ” 
j {what others ?), let us examine it a little. He says: 


rate judgment that any European interference with Ameri¬ 
can internal affiura was in opposition to the principles of 
the Democratic statesmen of Italy, Hungary, France, Poland 
and Germany. I stated, as the sentiment of the European 
Republican leaders in London, that they have faith in the 


1 Strange to say, all this is given as the idea of 
“ the representatives of Jeffersonian Republican¬ 
ism in Europe.” Now, behold how Jefferson paints 
one of the effects of slavery: “The whole com¬ 
merce between master and slave is a perpetual 
exercise of the most boisterous passions, the most 
unremitting despotism on one part, and degrading 
submission on the other. Our children see this, 
and learn to imitate it, for man is an Imitative 
animal. This quality is the germ of all education 
in him. From his cradle to his grave, he is learn¬ 
ing to do what he sees others do. The parent 
storms, the child looks on, catches the lineaments* 
of wrath, puts on the same airs in a,smaller circle 
of slaves, gives a loose to his worst passions, and, i 
thus nursed, educated and daily exercised iu 
tyranny, cannot but be stamped with odious pecu¬ 
liarities He must be a prodigy whose morals 
and manners do not become utterly depraved 
under such influences.” 

It is evident that Mr. George N. Saunders—who 
does not hesitate to say that slavery “ raises the 
negroes to a highly respectable grade of civiliza¬ 
tion and Christianity ”!!—is labouring also under 
a delusion as to what our statesmen have said to 
him about it. 

We have also a right to accuse him of want of 
clearness, when he states that “the Republican 
leaders in London consider as opposed to their 
principles all European intervention in tbe inter¬ 
nal affairs of the United States.” Does he mean 
that thqy will never send an armed force to the 
United States to deliver the slaves? . If that is 
what he means by interference, so be it. We are 
agreed. No one here has had, or ever will have, 
an idea so absurd fa itself, and so little likely to 
be successful, as an attack of this kind upon so 
formidable a power as the great American Con¬ 
federation. But if Mr. Saunders thinks he has it' 
from our leaders that it makes a part of their policy 
to keep silence on slavery, and to do nothing 
morally to obtain its abolition, I maintain that he 
is altogether mistaken. Until some one of them 
arise to disprove my words, I shall continue to 
affirm that, with all due respect between Democrat 
and Democrat, there exists not a man in the whole 
rank and file of European Democracy, chief or 
soldier, famous or obscure, who consents to a truce 
with slavery, whether black or white, on whatever 
spot on the globe it still exists. 


I would cast no suspicion on the veracity of Mr- 
Saunders. I only say he is mistaken. In effect 
(except M. Kossuth, who is not, I believe, repub¬ 
lican), he names no one pf those to whom he ad- 
drcsses.his letter. He contents himself with say¬ 
ing “to M. Kossuth;and others.” What others? I 
again, demand: for, while he cites no other adhe¬ 
sion to his ideas, the inference must be drawn that 
he has not obtained a second. It is the only 
natural inference. What Republican would under¬ 
take to close his eyes to “ the generosity and the 
justice of the slaveholders,” who hunt men with 
dogs, over all the territory of the Confederation— who 
fire—oh, shame!—upon negroes in search of their 
liberty as if they were wild beasts in the woods! 
who sell, like cattle, in the public market, tbe 
little children they tear from the mother’s arms! 
—who lash reluctant women to the cane-field as 
if they were oxen or horses!—who have obtained 
from Congress the execrable Fugitive Slave law! 
—among whom, fa fine, there are found twelve 
jurymen and a Judge to condemn to prison Mrs. 
Douglass for teaching children to read! . . . . 

An institution of this monstrous character, by 
which men are raised to this “ so highly respectable 
degree of civilization and Christianity,” is no less 
an offence to democracy than to humanity; and 
all republican Europe, alike chief and soldier, 
rebukes and detests it; and he would be no Repub¬ 
lican who should cease, fa view of any considera¬ 
tion whatever, to manifest his pity for the victims, 
and his deep sympathy for the American Aboli¬ 
tionists—those noble-hearted and courageous men 
who are trying to make their country worthy of 
herself, by labouring for the extinction of slavery. 

Master and despot are synonymous; and if we did 
not know that servitude perverts the master still 
more than the slave, we should be utterly unable 
to conceive that it could be laid down as an obli¬ 
gation under the law of nations that the American 
master shall be exempt frjj»-censure among the 
enemies of all despotism? 'ihvj; this is an affair 
with which the law of nations has nothing to do. 
Even the presses and the officials of one country 
j have ever held themselves at liberty to judge the 
' institutions and the acts of other countries. Did 
not John Adams and George Washington blame 
exceedingly the course of our great revolution ? 
And here, again, behold the effects of slavery : it 
puts into the head of an American radical the idea 
of erecting, by democratic agreement, a Chinese 
wall between the nations. 

As to myself personally, though I have not the 
pretension ofi being one' of the leaders of the 
Republican party, I Bhall always, in my humble 
sphere, condemn the course recommended to us 
by Mr. Saunders. I am a man : it is, therefore, 
my imperative duty to take an interest in all men 
who suffer. I am a Republican: it is, therefore, 
my imperative duty to seek, everywhere, the de¬ 
liverance of the enslaved. Devotedness to the 
white man does not imply the exclusion of the 
black man from its exercise; and I strongly 
suspect the sincerity of those who say we have 
enough to do for the one without busying our¬ 
selves with the other. While abstaining, there¬ 
fore, from taking a direct part in the struggle 
which unhappily divides the States on a question 
of pure humanity, I shall never cease to brand 
slavery as altogether vile, and to deplore that a 
Republic should sustain for one moment an insti¬ 
tution as barbarous as it is immoral. And thus I 
shall ever act, as much out of consideration for 
the United States as out of love for the slaves. I 
know only too well how powerful an argument I 
Monarchists of all shades find against our political 
faith in the knout of the slaveholder, preeminent 
amidst the emblems of the great , American Con¬ 
federation. 

I do not fear contradiction when I state that 
these are the views of all the Republicans of 
Europe. With them, principle is above all other 
things. With them, polities is not the science pf 
circumstances, but the knowledge of Liberty, 


of the negTOj by tbfe 4 ^.endant^if' Jefferson 11 
European Democracy n^as"? j tha United 
States, but-it beoomes sk Renounce it if it 
can only be obtained "o p&b? (pmpromise with 
slavery. For a party, asfee t^Siaiions and for indi¬ 
viduals, the first, the gr* u ss|t. the most essential 
'interest is the preservatiolBm flo5$u/: and honesty 
‘will ever finally prqye tbe peat polity. 

But we have faith in the honour of the Ameri¬ 
cans. We do not believe that slavery is the object 
of tbeir preference. So far from it, we believe 
that an immense majority among them consider it 
as a fatal heritage of the past, at which they 
blush, and from which they would fain be deli¬ 
vered. We believe, moreover, that when they 
shall judge the time to have arrived to aid us in 
founding the Republic of the United States of 
Europe, they will not hesitate, though they know 
that we are decided to demand, through moral 
influence, liberty for all men, without distinction 
of race or colour. 

t most willingly authorize you, my dear sir, to 
make what use you judge jjroper of this letter, 
and beg you to believe me jours, sincerely, 

v ictor Schcelcher. 


It has been the fortune of Epicurus (who de¬ 
clared happiness the greatest good, and the 
highest object of human pursuit) to have two 
sets of disciples, very different in character and 
life, though alike venerating his name, and claim¬ 
ing to be his true followers. Both called Epicu¬ 
rus the greatest of teachers, and his doctrine the 
best rule of conduct; but one understood by 
“ happiness ” a present enjoyment, sought fa the 
gratification of the senses, while the other consi¬ 
dered it an inward tranquillity, to be expected 
only from rectitude of soul. 

Fancy Epicurean No. I., sitting, after dinner, 
with his pipe and bottle, and gravely commenting 
on Epicurean No. II., to this effect, that he had 
good points, and was, no doubt, a sincere and 
well-meaning person, and praiseworthy in his 
veneration of Epicurus, but that all this would 
avail him little until he adopted the true sensual 
version of the great and joined 

the wine-bibbing fellowship; 

That which we have thus imagined among the 
pupils of the heathen philosopher, we see actually 
realized among the people who call themselves 
Christians. The followers of Jesus of Nazareth 
exhibit the same variety of character, and the | 
same diversity of precept and practice under a 
unity of name, with those of-Epicurus; and we 
have constantly before us the humiliating spec¬ 
tacle of large bodies Of men claiming outside, 
ritual and ceremonial obervances as the distinc¬ 
tive marks of Christianity, while they disparage, 
in comparison, the very things which Jesus him¬ 
self declared to be its substantial and essential 
characteristics. 

In- The Independent of March 15th is a letter de¬ 
scribing the public reception of Anthony Burns 
in Boston, on bis return from slavery, from which 
the following is an extract: 

“ Perhaps the most edifying trait in the meet¬ 
ing was its evident subjection to the spirit and 
control of the Christian Church. It helped the 
great hope that the humane movements of modern 
'society will yet take their reverent and right 
places, within the Eternal Fold, under the Mas¬ 
ter’s eye. If African Emancipation, if Temper¬ 
ance, if International Arbitration, if Lodging- 
houses, Reform-schools, and Kansas Emigration, 
are ‘ forces of the Gentiles ’ at all, the sooner 
they ‘ come bending ’ to the Divine Lord of the 
race, and confess allegiance to the Organized 
Power of- Spiritual Life in which He dwells as its 
Head, the sooner they will achieve their desired 
victories. One of the grand functions of Christ’s 
Church, in these days, is to gather back, under 
her. marshalling and mighty hand, those noble but 
wayward impulses, those generouj but impatient 
spirits, those reformatory but sometimes refractory 
philanthropists, who are priests without consecra¬ 
tion, Nazarites in all but the sacred vow, and who 
damage tbeir own moral ability, more than they 
have yet found out, by deserting the Sanctuary. 


tude for paymeut. Men that stand on Christ’s 
side must feci, more and more, how shameful it is 
that some of the best engines for the social ame¬ 
lioration of this world should have been slipped 
clear of the one All-origfaating Power, and 
should now be running, though with constantly 
diminishing momentum, on their own secular 
track ; that men should be found more ready to 
visit the sick, feed the hungry, and rescue the 
slave, as Odd-Fellows, asFree-masous, as Leaguers, 
as Abolitionists, than simply as fellow-disciples of 
Jesus. The fault is not all with the outside par¬ 
ties. And it is getting mended. Prophecy is 
fulfilled. We will not despair of seeing P. Pills¬ 
bury and William Lloyd Garrison and Theodore 
Parker—or at least their natural successors—ren¬ 
dering the tribute of thanksgiving for the con¬ 
quest of Freedom to the Crucified Redeemer and 
the Everlasting Intercessor. ‘ The dromedaries of 
Midian shall come—and the rams of Nebaioth 
shall minister.’ 

“The reception-meeting, so far as it went, 
encouraged these tendencies, . It aided one to 
believe, that there is as sound an anti-slavery 
sentiment within the Church as without. The 
arrangements had been clearly made by gentle¬ 
men that respect the institutions of our religion. 
There was a good sprinkling of clergymen on the 
platform. Deacon Palmer presided. Rev. R. H. 
Neale offered prayer. Excellent brother Grimes, 
of the coloured church, told the story of the pur¬ 
chase, with an honest pleasure fa the result, not 
unmixed with a simple pride that Providence had 
given him a share in such great things. Rev. Mr. 
Kirk spoke—spoke good Northern doctrine, and 
spoke it remarkably well.” 

It is curious and instructive to see that, from 
the theological stand-point of this critic, the 
Burns meeting was sanctified, not by its good pur¬ 
pose, nor by the thoroughness with which that 
purpose was accomplished, but by the presence 
and supervision of certain ecclesiastical persons. 
A deacon presided; a Reverend offered prayer 
another (who, being a coloured man, is spoken of 
fa a manner half sneering, half patronizing) told 
the story ; a third made remarks; and there was 
also “ a good sprinkling of clergymen on the 
platform.” These things made the meeting a 
satisfactory one; and the humane movements of 
modern society, the efforts for Emancipation, 
Peace, Temperance, and improvement in Educa¬ 
tion and social life, will not be satisfactory until 
they, in like manner, make themselves subservient 
to the. clergy, and ancillary to the Church. It is 
difficult to decide whether this statement is most 
fitted to astound by Its impudence or amuse by its 
absurdity. The Good Samaritan is complained of 
for doing his function to the wounded traveller, 
before having first asked leave of the Priest and 
the Levite, who have mutely refused their own 
aid, and passed by on the other side. Nay, per¬ 
fectly to parallel our modern experience, the 
Priest and the Levite should be represented as 
throwing stones at the Good Samaritafi ; for the 
opponents of slavery and war have found the bit¬ 
terest and most persistent antagonism among the 
clergy and to the Church. These not only 
neglected the labours of humanity and philan¬ 
thropy, but hindered and vilified those who did 
engage in them; and their advocate now com¬ 
plains that men who find the Church too corrupt 
for them to join should take the liberty to do good 
at their own cost, without asking the Church’s 

It seems never to have entered the minds of 
this set that that Jesus, whose name they so often 
take in vain, and whose followers they so falsely 
pretend to he, bestowed his strongest denuncia- 
| tions upon their class; that he spoke ten times 
against the Jewish “ professors ef religion,” the 
Scribes, Pharisees, Priests and Levites, for once 
against the drunkards, publicans, harlots, and 
other secular sinners; that the parable of the 
| GoodSamaritan was expressly aimed at the clergy 
of his day, condemning their neglect of works of 
benevolence, and praising, as his true followers, 
those whom they despised and stigmatized as 
heretics ; and that the clerical mummery which 
formed the chief satisfaction of the critic above- 
mentioned, at the Burns .meeting, would have 
seemed .its chief defect to the excommunicated 
Nazarene. 

This sort of exaltation of the form of religion 
in comparison with its substance, nay, even 
> while depreciating Its substance, Is to S commons 
in ordinary theological papers to call for particu-j 
lar comment; but in The Independent it is made i 
noteworthy by tbe fact that that paper has of J 
late made some appreciable progress towards the j 
: Christian idea of judging a tree by its fruit; that' 
it has seemed to understand the accuracy of 
James’s definition of “ pure religion and unde¬ 
filed,” and of Christ’s allotment of the Kingdom 
of Heaven to those who have fed the hungry, 
clothed the naked, and helped the sick and the 
prisoner. We commend to its editors and corre¬ 
spondents the consideration that if form is to be 
separated from substance, the latter is the better 
of the two ; but that any real substance is likely 
to carry its own and its appropriate form with it. 


• Of all the slanders uttered by infidels against 
the Bible, and calculated to excite disgust against 
Christianity itself, there is, perhaps, no one so 
malignant in its character, and so dangerous in its 
tendency, as the attempt to prove that the holy 
Apostle Paul was a slave-catcher! A fugitive 
slave, residing in Rome, is attracted by the Apos¬ 
tle’s preachiug, becomes a Christian, and, in con¬ 
fidence, reveals his escape to his spiritual father. 
That father, availing himself of his power over the 
poor man’s conscience, and in the exercise Of his 
apostolic authority, sends back the helpless con¬ 
vert to bonds and stripes, and thus confers a 
favour on his good and rich friend Philemon, who, 
he finds, is the owner of the now Christian fugi¬ 
tive !! Rarely, indeed, do even our own kidnap¬ 
pers equal in turpitude the inspired Apostle as 
thus represented; and, be it remembered, this 
representation of Paul’s conduct is given not by 
professed infidels, but by our pco-slavery divines! 
Let us see how a German Doctor of Divinity 
views the ease. 

A Life of Toussaint L’Ouverture has recently 
been published by the Rev. John R. Beard, D.D., 
member of the Historico-Theological Society of 
Leipsic, &c. In this work, the author combats 
the Cotton Divinity of the day. The following- 
extract fa regard to Onesimus will be found to 
merit the attention of tbe New York Observer and 
its patrons. 

“ You point me to the conduct of Paul. You 
tell me that Paul sent hack Onesimus into slavery. 

I reply that the Epistle to Philemon is a plea 
against slavery. In that letter, there is, first, the 
distinct assertion of a right. It is the right of j 
Paul to claim the freedom of Onesimus. On 
what was that right founded? On Christ. Paul, 
Philemon and Onesimus were, in Christ partners, 
they were sharers of a common Gospel. Such is (he 
meaning of the term ‘partner,’ employed by 


Paul, in the 17th verse. As having in, common 
‘ the redemption that was in Christ Jesus,’ they 
were alike free. Onesimus, fa consequence, had 
a claim to be* pronounced free, and that claim Paul 
was at fall liberty to urge on Philemon. 

“ I make this statement on the authority of the 
Apostle’s own words, as they are found in the 
8th verse of the Epistle—‘though I might be 
much bold in Christ to enjoin thee that which is 
convenient.’ ‘ Convenient,’ with us, is a most in¬ 
adequate expression, at least in the sense in which 
it is now understood, signifying that which is 
obligatory. The Greek word used by Paul denotes 
that which is fit and proper, and is rendered. Col: 
v. 18, by the English term fit, ‘Wives submit 
yourselves unto your own husbands, as it is fit in 
the Lord.’ That, in this injunction, the Apostle* 
spoke of duty and not of any temporary expediency, 
is clear from the corresponding passage in his 
letter to the Ephesiansr- 1 Wives submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands as unto the Lord.’ It is 
then a Christian obligation which Paul had the 


right to urge on Philemon, for thus, when exactly 
translated, do his words run, ‘ having much bold¬ 
ness in Christ to. enjoin on thee that which is 
proper.’ It is duties that are enjoined, not expe¬ 
diency. As an inspired expounder Of Christian 
rights and duties, Paul declares he might, with 
fall freedom of speech, require Philemon to declare 
Onesimus free. But it would be more kind, more 
Christian-like, to give Philemon the opportunity 
of doing what was right of his own accord, from 
his own sense of justice, from his own recognition 
of Christian principles, and therefore —to use Paul’s 
own words—‘Yet for love’s sake I rather beseech 
thee, for without thy mind would I do nothing, 
that the benefit should not be as it were of necessity, 
but willingly.’ No—do you, by your own act, 
■pronounce his freedom, not as if constrained by 
duty enforced by me, but as prompted by Christian 
principle and Christian love abounding in your 

“ There is a sort of tacit appeal to principles 
recognised in common by the three persons con¬ 
cerned. They are quietly put forth in the words, 

* Receive him forever, not now as a servant, but 
above a servant—a brother beloved.’ The origi¬ 
nal is yet more forcible, ‘ No longer as a servant.’ 

; The same great fact is intimated in the words 
‘ forever ’— 1 that thou shouldest receive him for¬ 
ever.’ The bond which binds beloved brethren Is 
as permanent as life, as long as eternity. Mark 
with what emphasis the Apostle adds to this 
‘ claim of brotherhood, ‘ a brother beloved ’; ‘be¬ 
loved especially to me, yet how much more unto 
thee ’ ? Free, indeed, Onesimus was in the court 
of conscience with both Paul and Philemon. It 
only remained for the latter to pronounce him free. 
Did Paul send Onesimus back into slavery ? No, 
.he sent him back to claim aad receive his freedom. 

“ Send Onesimus baek into slavery! Paul sent 
him back into tbe warm embrace of a brother’s 
love. He believed that brother would do even 
more than Christian duty required. Yes, he was 
of opinion that Philemon would not only emanci¬ 
pate him, but treat him as ‘ a brother beloved.’ The 
example of Paul and Philemon! Would that it 
. were followed. Plead it, ye advocates of slavery ; 
do more than plead it, make it the model of your 
own conduct. To what is it ye send back the 
slave ? Not to a loving brother, but to a hard 
task-master ; not to a happy borne, but a dungeon 
and stripes; not to Christian freedom, but to 
heathen bondage and brutish toil, licentiousness 
and degradation.” 

CUBA AND THE ADMlNISTRATION....No. II. 

What are tbe means of escaping from the 
American house of bondage? There are none 
whatever, except the pole star and the protection 
of Queen Victoria, While we have adopted, prac¬ 
tically, all the rigours of Roman law, we have 
effaced nearly every vestige of its alleviations. 
They did once exist, to. some extent, in the Lou¬ 
isiana territory, with a very important ameliora¬ 
tion engrafted upon them by the Code Noir of 
Louis XIY., viz., that the children of slaveholders 
by their slaves should, together with their mothers, 
be free. This was the reason why so numerous 
and intelligent a body of mulattoes, with Oye and 
Petion to lead them, were found in Hay ti at the time 
of the revolution, and why New Orleans has been 
renowned for its beautiful free quadroons. But 
the States formed out of that territory, under the 
severe dispensation of American republicanism, 
have, long ago, extinguished every spark of hu¬ 
manity which Roman and Bourbon despotism had \ 
kept alive. Perhaps ten more States are to take 
their track. At this time, there is not a slave 
State fa which a legal presumption in favour of 
liberty is permitted to exist; consequently, men 
are not held to be free until they are proved to be 
slaves, but are held to be slaves until they are 
proved to be free! There is not one of those 
States, except Delaware, which has not interposed 
positive impediments to emancipation, however, 
muck a consoleuce-stricken master may desire It. 
By their laws, he may do anything under heaven 
to his slave except to set him free. He may make 
ehattelB (which means cattle) of as many men as he 
pleases, but be is not allowed to make one man of 
a chattel. This prerogative of despotism, never' 
questioned before in any country, and the only 
one ever questioned in this, cannot be exercised 
without transporting the chattel to a free or 
foreign State. 

Once we were in company, at Cairo, in the State 
of Illinois, with a Mississippi slaveholder, whom 
we had endeavoured to aid in the matter of manu¬ 
mitting three slaves, a mother and her two chil¬ 
dren, of which he was the father. The affair got 
wind rather prematurely, by his inviting his host 
to be present as a witness and subscribe the deed 
of manumission. This person, a native of Connec¬ 
ticut, meanly gathered together a gang of his 
guests and neighbours, the most conspicuous of 
whom were from that State and the city of New 
York, and threatened the MiBsisBippian with a 
lynching if he proceeded to execute the deed. He 
toldthem that the woman was his property, that he 
had a right to do as he pleased with his own, and 
he swore such an oath, as none but those “to the 
manner born ’.’ can swear, that he would die before 
he would submit to their dictation. This speech 
acted like a charm. It flashed upon the minds of 
the Yankees that the question was, in reality, 
question of the master’s power, not of the freedom 
of the slave. Possibly this casuistry, so convenient 
for covering their retreat, was a little quickened 
by a vague idea of danger, for there was dare- 
deviltry in his look, with pistol and a priming of 
liquor fa his action. The deed was executed, but 
it could not obtain the countenance of an attgsting 
signature from one of the inhabitants. If the act 
had been performed in the manumittor’s own 
State, it would have been null and void. 

But all American slave States have not con¬ 
tented themselves with passing mere Legislative 
acta to obstruct and prevent emancipation. Seve¬ 
ral of them have prohibited it by their constitu¬ 
tions, except for distinguished services to the 
master or the State, and directed that it shall then 
be granted only by special act of the Legislature. 
A still larger class have capped the climax by for¬ 
bidding, with like solemnity, the Legislature to 
emancipate without the consent of the master, 
and the master to emancipate without the leave of 
1 the Legislature! The intertwistings of a nest of 
rattlesnakes seems to us a fair image of such an 
odious compact. Mr. Benton, our hopeful anti¬ 
slavery neophyte, has braved tbe condemnation of 
Christendom, and we think also of decent heathen, 
by boasting that he was the mover of such a pro¬ 
vision in the Constitution of Missouri. Perhaps 
Mr. Badger’s rather surprising amendment to the 
Kansas-Nebraska iniquity was intended to prevent 
the possibility of the revival, under the old French 
law, of so inconvenient a heresy as natural affec¬ 
tion. 

There are no Spanish laws, and none ever dis¬ 
graced the Inquisition, prohibiting a human being 
from learning to read, write or acquire any kind of 
knowledge, or debarring any man or woman from 
(the divine office of communicating and increasing 
knowledge ; for this is to be a great characteristic 
of the blessed time foretold. It was the same fa 
the French colonies. So it was in Greece and 
Rome. Many of the most illustrious philosophers, 
teachers and writers were originally slaves. So 
in the early ages of the Church, a large proportion 
of the clergy, including the highest dignitaries, 
j rose from a servile condition. Clarkson tells us 
that Onesimus became a bisbop. Government in 
Cuba does not forbid the alphabet; it does not 
consider it “an unlawful assembly” ; it wages no 
war with little children, bond or free, black, white 
or mixed; but it provides, at the public expense, 
for the education of the emancipated and their 
ichildren. It is true that this is done in separate 
establishments; but when it is recollected that in 
our slave States their instruction, though con- 


, ducted at their own expense, is made a misde-| 
meanour and prohibited under heavy penalties, itl 
will he seen that the contrast is not less striking! 
on this point than on that of emancipation itself! 
Mrs. Douglass’s late narrative furnishes ample! 
evidence on this topic. The diffusion of know-1 
ledge, the circulation of the Word of God, and] 
the teaching of the letters in which it is written! 
are punished with savage cruelty. More than] 
twenty years ago, before an Abolition Society of! 
the modern stamp existed, an eloquent man, him¬ 
self a slaveholder, proclaimed in the ears of his* 
brother slaveholders that they had, as far as ini 
them lay, shut out the light from the minds of 
their slaves—that nothing now remained but to 
extinguish their senses, which he believed they, 
would do if they could contrive a way to effect it 
without impairing their value as hands for the 
field or eommoditities for the market. ! 

By Spanish law, slaves are attached to the soil 
and cannot be separated from it. It was the same 
fa Portugal and is so fa Brazil. It whs substan¬ 
tially the same in the French colonies. With 
them all, the condition of the chattel slave was 
and is, in this respect, identical with that of the 
villian regardant of the middle ages, and the servus 
adsemptitms of the Roman law. The meaning of 
these terms is a serf or slave, who is a fixture on 
the farm or estate, whether fa town or country. 
They are also called predial slaves, from the Latin 
predium, a farm. It is plain that all these Latin 
nations derived this law from the code of Rome. 
Of course this regulation overrules that principle 
of chattel slavery which may be considered the 
most painful feature, afflicting as others are, of 
the American system. It is not too much to say 
that if this law prevailed in our slave States, four 
if not six- of them could not exist till next census 
without emancipation, and that all the rest, i. e., 
(he slave-buying and Slave-consuming,'would be 
obliged to do with equal speed one of three 
things, either to take better care of their slaves, 
moderate their labour, and look to their health 
and increase, or reopen the African slave trade, 
dr employ free labour. 

We look upon the quantity and quality of the 
slave’s food, though of primary importance fa 
themselves, as admitting, upon the whole, less of 
the excess and madness of tyranny than any of 
those particulars which touch his spiritual and 
emotional nature. The understanding may be 
dwarfed and blighted, the heart may be wrung 
and may bleed, and yet the bones and muscles 
may be driven by the perpetual whip, as a machine 
is driven by the ceaseless descent of the super¬ 
encumbent water ; but, if the bones and muscles 
give way for want of aliment, or the machine for 
want of oiling and repairing, the whip and the 
water-fall descend in vain. That minute and 
mean despotism which tyranizes in a vacuum of 
the human stomach must necessarily be limited 
by physical incapacity of endurance, Without cer¬ 
tain quantities and times of nutrition. There is, 
therefore, some foundation for the stale and over¬ 
strained argument that the slaveholder has the 
same interest to be mereifal and kind to his slave 
as he has to his beast. And yet, how often does 
it happen that men are unmerciful to their beasts? 
God forbid that any person, capable of using this 
argument, should have absolute power over any 
human creature. 

The food of Spanish slaves is generally pleasant, 
wholesome and abundant. This is, fa some de¬ 
gree, attributable to tbe soil and climate, and to 
their Saturday work on their patches. They raise 
corn (two crops a year), rice, plantains, yucas 
(said to be much superior to sweet potatoes), and 
a variety of other fruits and vegetables. For the 
principal meal, they receive rations of a pound of 
jerked beef or codfish'and a dozen plantains (eight 
or nine inches long and as thick as a man’s 
thumb), or some preparation, boiled or baked, of 
corn-meal or cracked corn, called grits. The im¬ 
portation of jerked beef is about 25,000,000 lbs., 
and of codfish 12,000,000 lbs., per annum, making, 
together, 37,000,000 lbs. These importations are 
almost entirely for the consumption of the slaves; 
and the above quantities give for each adult 
'Blare 168 lbs. We will pa fit at 150, asit may be 
presumed that some of these articles may be con¬ 
sumed by other classes. Tbe cost of animal food 
for each working slave would thus be about twelve 
dollars a year, such a sum as is laid out on that 
article for very few slaves fa the United States. 
Indian corn, plantains and yucas are cooked iu 
immense quantities and taken by the slaves with¬ 
out stint. The corn is ground or cracked to the 
hand of the cook, and the cook prepares the food 
to the hand of the field labourer. They may add 
from their private store, if they please, but are 
not obliged to do so. “So far as I have ob¬ 
served,” say Dr. Abbott, “ they have wholesome 
and even delicious food, and asrnqch as they desire. 
It is not generally measured to them, as in Caro¬ 
lina ” (where Dr. A. had resided). “ They come to 
the cook-room with their gourds, and take as 
much as they choose of the delicious plantain ; 
they have rations of fish, indeed of jerked beef 
and of hearts and skirts, to make variety. A 
pretty good-sized codfish is out into three parts, 
and one of them given to a labourer for the day. 
A pound of jerked beef is also a ration. In addi¬ 
tion to the common fare, they have their own 
favourite dishes, cooked in their private kettles, 
in which they put melanga, ochra and anything 
they please, raised fa their private garden.” 

It cannot be pretended that anything like this 
amount of animal food is furnished by tbe kindest 
American slaveholders, nor that any other article 
is furnished without stint. Iu Weld’s invaluable 
work, “American Slavery as It Is,” there is 
abundant evidence that thousands and tens of 
thousands of American slaves must be every mo¬ 
ment suffering the gnawings of hanger. The 
accuracy of that work, after twenty years of the 
hottest controversy, stands unquestioned. The 
general rule is a peck of corn per week, with a Utile 
salt, but we have seen many slaves who declared 
that they had been unable for months to obtain a 
pinch of salt, so close was the parsimony of their 
masters, While their driving was, naturally, equally 
close. Their hoe-cake or hasty-pudding, without 
seasoning, was their only food. That there are 
numerous exceptions to the peck-of-corn-rule, 
especially on the sngar plantations, is undoubtedly 
true, but we are yet to learn that the sugar and 
rice planting slaves fare as well in the United 
States as the coffee planting (the lightest tasked) 
fa Cuba. 

[ Iu general, the American slaves grind and cook 
their own corn. The hours of work are from as 
early as they can see to as long as they can see. In 
crop-time, they often work till far into the night, 
fa dressing the crops for the market, and even in 
the field when it is moonlight. It follows that 
their grinding and cooking must be done after 
they return to their huts; and then they have first 
to haul wood and prepare fuel, besides doing the 
chores about their master’s house and barn, which 
are seldom allowed to detain a hand from the 
field for one moment by daylight. As there is 
generally but one mill on,a plantation and but 
one can grind at a time, the mill is going till very 
late at night! In the morning, they take the 
fragments of their supper jto the field and eat it 
there at fen or eleven o’clock ; but there are some 
masters who hare their field repast cooked for 
them. After this, they eat no more till they 
retire to their huts again. But these things are 
well known fa the United States. 


with undue severity, and that was owned by an 
American from South Carolina. Dr. Abbott says, 
“I believe the lash is seldom applied.” Except 
on the above-mentioned plantation, and in an 
establishment at the city of Havana, answering to 
the famous “ sugar-house ” at Charleston, we do 

I not find a case of punishment in any work relat¬ 
ing to the island, nor have we ever read or heard 
of a case of cruelty except as aforesaid. 

But if Cuban slaves should be abused, and that 
some must be is not to be doubted, since there are 





Third —Because Northerners are gradually and 
insensibly influenced by the continual repetition 
of arguments in favour of slavery; the more 
especially as they never heard, except in the news, 
summaries, the counter-arguments of the anti¬ 
slavery party. Beattie, in his book on the forma¬ 
tion of opinions, ably notices this characteristic of 
the human mind. What we hear often, we at 
length begin to believe. In the South, we hear 
only one side of the question of slavery, and arej 
gradually drawn to it. During my first visit to 
the South, I was greatly influenced by the stream 
of statements and sophistries that perpetually 
flowed into my ear from the lips of my slavehold¬ 
ing friends. I believed many of their audacious 
assertions, and my anti-slavery zeal was greatly 
diminished by them. I never thought that slavery 
was right; but I did think that the slaves were 
happy and contented. I don't think so now. I 
know they are not. 

In one of my letters I said that I would vote for 
the admission of Cuba even with the Institution 
of Slavery, and gave an anti-slavery reason for my 
intended conduct. I retract that statement. I 
would not vote for the admission of another slave 
State on any terms. I have met the FilUbusters here / 
John Ball, Jr. 


American planters on the island, the law is that 
the sufferer may make complaint to the Capitandd 
Partido, and if the complaint shall, upon investiga¬ 
tion, be sustained, he is transferred to another 
master, and in aggravated cases set at liberty for¬ 
ever. A like law prevailed in the “French colo¬ 
nies, and prevails in Brazil. It had its origin in 
the justice and tenderness of the Roman Emperor 
Antonius Pius, sometimes called the Beneficent. 

Now, let the reader compare with this descrip¬ 
tion of Cuban slave discipline, or with any descrip¬ 
tion of it which can be found, the thumb-screws, 
fetters, drag-chains, coffle-chains, goose-yokes, 


picious were three copies of the New York Tribune. 

“While at the drinking-saloon, they indulged 
quite freely, and some got more than they could 
bear. 

“ The second in command of this mob was a 
factory hand, and, I should judge, a very poor one,, 
who never owned a negro, and more, never will, 
if one may judge from his ragged appearance. 
The cars left at 11 o’clock in the evening, and he 
was put on board and sent to Augusta. While at 
the depot, the Sheriff and Marshal had a fight, and 
thus ended this disgraceful mob. of Greensboro’. 

“ Martin.” 


faint demonstrations of pro-slavery patriotism , on 
the part of a portion of the audience; and some 
persons present, Who are, I believe, somewhat i 
prominent, in the place, as politicians, it was said, 
regretted that the occasion found them without a 
substitute for a 




I Census op Kansas. —A complete enumeration 
of the voting population in Kansas has been obtained. 
It seems to contain 3,036 electors, which are divided 
into seventeen election districts. 

First Settlers.— Many people suppose that 
the first settlers of Pennsylvania were Friends, under 
the lead of William Penn. This is a great mistake. 
The Swedes had settled on Delaware Bay sixty years 

The Author and His Work.—A Portu¬ 
guese sculptor, who was suspected of free-thinking, 
was at the point of death. A Jesuit, who came to 
confess him, holding a crucifix before his eyes, said, 
“ Behold that God whom you have so much offended. 
Do yon recollect him now ?” “ Alas! yes, father,” 
replied the dying man, “ it was I who made him 1” 
Pulling Down the Telegraph Wires.—A 
disposition is evinced by the people in many sections 
of the country to destroy, the telegraph wires. In a 


S@“jTbe Post Office address of A. M. Powell 
ill be Piattsburg, Clinton Co., N. Y., till April ISth. 


The Original Hutchinson Family, 
Jndson, John and Asa, will give one Grand Concert, 
at the Tabernacle, on Monday evening, April 2d, 1855. 
Tickets, 25 cents. Doors open at 6J, to commence at 
7jl o’clock. No Postponement. 


supply of rotten eggs, to use : 
free expression of their views 
arguments, with which, 


applying to themselves, 
they were not well pleased. These same glorifiers 
of the “ Union ” refused also to accept copies of 
the gratuitous Anti-Slavery Tracts, as they were 
distributed in the meeting by a friend—preferring, 
I doubt not, darkness rather than the light, on 
account of the wickedness of their principles. 
There are in some places, now and then to be met 
with, Old Hunkers, who are struggling through 


Progressive Friends. — A Discourse, 
I explanatory of the Principles, Progress, form of organ¬ 
ization, &e., of the Religions Society of Progressive 
I Friends, will be delivered in Sansom Street Hall, 
I Philadelphia, TO-MORROW (SUNDAY) afternoon. 
There may, per- 


AN ACT FOB TEE FUGITIVE SLA VE. 


A large number of petitions have been pre¬ 
sented to the Legislature at Albany, during the 
present session, asking for the 'passage of a law 
which shall secure the right of habeas corpus and 
trial by jury to persons claimed as fugitive slaves, 
and also to prevent and punish kidnapping. The 
petitions were referred to a select Committee of 
the Assembly, of which Mr. Phelps,, of Onondaga, 
was Chairman. The Committee has reported a 
bill of ten sections, Which, should it become a 
law, will render it a difficult matter to take a 
fugitive slave out of this State, and will be pretty 
certain to put a bar upon all attempts to seize 
coloured persons as fugitives, except in cases 
where the e vidence is indisputable that the person 
so seized is what he is claimed to be. Whether 
the bill is likely to pass, we do not know, but fear 
that it is too late in the session to expect it. Its 
provision's are as follows: 

Sec. I. Secures the writ of habeas corpus and 
makes it the duty of the District Attorneys of the 
several 1 Counties to appear as counsel for the al¬ 
leged fugitive. * 

2. Gives trial by Jury, and makes the finding 
of the jury conclusive. 

8, Punishes the seizure, or intended seizure of 
any person as a fugitive slave, who is not a 
fugitive, by a-tjafei^Lnot less than $2,000, and im¬ 
prisonment in the State Prison not less than five 
years. 

4. Forbids the use of all jails or other public 
buildings belonging to the State for the confine¬ 
ment of alleged fugitives, except pending the pro¬ 
ceedings on a writ of habeas corpus, and punishes 
any keeper of such buildings who shall permit 
such confinement by a fine of $500 dollars and 

5. Prohibits all State officers from assisting in 
the capture of fugitive slaves under penalty of a 
forfeiture of office and being ever after ineligible 
to any office or emolument under the laws of the 


at 3 o’clock, by Oliver Johnson. 
j haps, be addresses from other friends of truth on the 
same occasion. Admission 5 cents, to defray expenses. 


LETTER FROM THE WEST. 


water and with hot, the cat-haulings and the 
brine, turpentine and red pepper laid to the lace¬ 
rations and gashes, In the United States; and 
remember that death frequently ensues from these 
democratic measures- 


Correspondence of The Anti-Slavery Standard. 

Salem, Ohio, March 19th. 

Messrs. Editors : After a fatiguing journey of 
three days, I find myself in the town of Salem,: 
somewhat noted for being the centre of radical 
anti-slavery in the Buckeye State. I left Spring- 
field on the morning of the 10th inst., and came 
very near getting my neck broken before I had 
arrived at Albany. When within ten miles of 
Pittsfield, the 
and otherwise 


goitatiseiTOts. 


Let him compare it with 
Mr. Garrison’s monthly calend >r of crime in the 
South, which ought to be reproduced in an Annual j 
for American centre tables. Let biin remember,, 
moreover, that from this galling, grinding, crush¬ 
ing system, there is no door of escape. 

Let sorrow bathe each Mushing cheek, 

Bend piteous o’er the tortured slave, 

Whose only refujtfie the grave. P ‘ 


tavded vegetation, was solely owing to the telegraphic 
wires, and that, in a few years, when every section of 
the country will be belted by a lightning wire, rain 
will cease altogether. 

The St. Louis Republican learns from a reliable 
source that General W. 8. Harney, of the U. 8. Army, I 

.-*■- J "-Titary expedition 

: ensuing season. 

___ publican whether j 

about fifteen years ago, beat 

_„„ iw ? The hands and feet of 

tied together, and she was whipped 
until her back was made a complete jelly. She died a 
day or two after, and Harney was obliged to flee. 

if the Republican cannot answer, the above ques¬ 
tion, will it enquire of Asa Wilgus, Esq., who will give 
the necessary information l—Most. Tel. 

Railroads North and South. —Dividing the 
Free States into East and West, making Ohio one of 
the Western States, the railroad interest compares 
thus between the different seotions: 

Miles. Cost. 

9 Eastern Free States.8,6*3 $355,995,000 

6 Western Free States.8,518 183,328,000 

15 Slave States.4,1 IT 115,257,000 

It will thus be seen that the Free North-West, saved 


'EW BOOK BY MRS. STOWE. 


THE MAY-FLOWER 


has been selected to command the 
against the Sioux Indians during 
We should like to enquire of 
this is not the man who, ahcr 
a poor slave woman to death' 


train run off the track, smashing; 
damaging several of the oars, but 
without injuring any of the passengers. The jolt¬ 
ing of the oar in which I was- seated, until the, 
classic Jtente that I was reading was fairly shaken 
out of my hand, was the first intimation I had of 
the approaching catastrophe. The next moment, 
my head was unceremoniously introduced to the 
top of the car—which, but for its hardness and 
its being insured, would have been seriously 
damaged. As our ear plunged head first into the 
snow-hank, an indescribable scene occurred. A 
tall man, and of otherwise large dimensions, was 
thrown forward and succeeded in breaking to 
pieces four seats, before he found himself on all 
fours. Right or ten other'persons were emptied 
out of their seats, while the stove was upset.. 
When it was ascertained that all was over, a rush 
was made for the doors, by those who were not 
too frightened to run, or could regain their self- 
possession. But those who attempted to escape 
found that the doors cquld not he opened. At, 
this juncture, a scene of f ather an amusing char¬ 
acter took place. A Frenchman, who spoke very 
bad English, in trying to get out by one of the’ 
windows, became fastened, so that he could neither 
get in nor out. The tall man that had broken 
down so many seats, in his exploring expedition, 
instead of getting up, cried out, “ Let’s have a 
word of prayer,” and immediately commenced 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer. As I was trying, to 1 
set the stove right, I heard the cry, “ water, 
water—a lady has fainted,” and Saw a number of 
persons crowding to a seat occupied by the only 
lady in our car. As the doors could not be moved, 
neither water nor snow could he procured; and, 
there being no other women present, of course 
camphor bottles were scarce. However, an ad¬ 
mirable substitute was introduced by the big 
Scotchman, who, by this time, had finished his 
prayers. Seeing that neither water, camphor or 
anything else could he obtained, the Highlander 
took from his pocket his box of snuff, and at once 
put a pinch to the lady’s nose, which, by the bye, 
had the desired effect. A moment more, and the 
lady, with open eyes, exclaimed, “ Don’t crush my 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
if “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Sunny Memories of 
Foreign Lands,” &c. 

— - Jteel vignette, and a splendid portrait, from the 
picture by Richmond, the celebrated English artist. 




SLAVERY AND ITS DEFENDERS IN ST. 
LORIS. 


Correspondence of The; Anti-Slavery Standard. 

Alton, Ill., March 9th, 1855. 

Having been, fortunately 
can scarcely tell which, 
city of St. Louis for the last 
been witness to some things that made 
for the North and its apostate children, 
has been full of Lecturers— 

(or Eastern) men—selected 
some one among them should dare utter an anti- 
slavery sentiment. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association, eminently pious and eminently pro¬ 
slavery, invited the Rev. Dr. Samuel Hanson Cox 
to give them a Course of Lectures on History. 
His arrival was announced by a great flourish of 
trumpets through the press of the city. One 
paper, The Morning Herald (probably for effect), 
proclaimed him an Abolitionist; whereupon the 

. .ones of his 

i, News and 
aid of the 
t somebody 
in his pub- 


epithet and the mingled humour and pathos for which the 
author is so.universally admixed. 

The sons and daughters of New England, wherever they 
are scattered, will recognise with delight the homely yet 
j touching fidelity of these sketches. 

Will be Published April 7 th. 

J8S* Orders from the IVade respectfully soliatei. 


New Orleans, March 10,1855. ■ 
WHY NORTHERN TRAVELLERS IN THE SOUTH OFTEN’ 

CHANGE THEIR OPINIONS ON THE QUESTION OF' 

SLAVERY—RETRACTION. 

In your article on the reply of Mr. Wise, of 
Virginia, to the ReverendBind-the-weak-in-ehains 
Adams, of Massachusetts, the author of an avow¬ 
edly one-sided View of Slavery, you remarked, if 
I rightly remember, that it was almost a profana¬ 
tion of human intellect to argue with slaveholders, 
and that men should refrain from speaking to 
them in any other language than in that of stern, 
uncompromising Denuneiation. You err. Dema¬ 
gogues like Henry A. Wise ; or the sensual-faced 
traitor, Nebraska Douglas; or that petty, shuf¬ 
fling politician, Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, whose 
soul is at least of fifty weather-cocks power ; or 
James Gordon Bennett, the greatest journalist, hut 
most contemptible public man of the country and 
generation—these and such as these should every 
Northern man allude to and address in the most 
fervid language of loathing, pity, or contempt. 
They are had men, and ought to be hurled into 
oblivion. They would leave the Senate and sanc¬ 
tum for the sanctum’s and Senate’s good. 

Nor should other men, of greater respectability, 
whose moral character is high in the community 
in which they live, escape the denunciation which 
Tyranny merits, if, by their ignorance and crimi¬ 
nal carelessness in investigation, they he led to 
exert their influence in favour of an institution 
which degrades one race, distracts another, and 
disgraces our National name and democratic 
government throughout the entire world—blight¬ 
ing humanity’s hopes as its ill-fame travels. 

Denounce—denounce—but argue also. For, in 
spite of all your denuneiation, there are thousands 
who will persist in believing that Adams aud 
Cox* speak truly of slavery, unless you can 
account for their assertions and refute them. 
Their conversion has already become an argument 
in favour of slavery. For example : a Yankee 
renegade, whom I met in South Carolina, and who 
told me that he had once been an Abolitionist, 
although he was now a pro-slavery politician, after 
failing to convince me of the Divine origin of 
slaveholders, or satisfactorily replying to my 
anti-slavery arguments, concluded our conversa¬ 
tion on the subject in these words : 

“ Well, you’ll not hold these opinions long ; at 
least if you stay in the South. No Northerner 
does. If the niggers were as badly treated as the 
Abolitionists say they are, or if slavery was as. 
diabolical an institution as they try to make out 


unfortunately, I 
sojourner in the great 
months, I have 

The city 
majority Northern 
ith great care, lest 


Many of these i 


in pieces and fall to the ground. While in Easton, 
I was very kindly and hospitably entertained in 
the family of John and Lydia Wilbur, both of 
whom are devoted and uncompromising friends of 
the slave and of the advocate of his cause ; and 
friend Wilbur for 
meetings throughout all 
There is jn 
-slavery feeling — 
more than in many other portions of this State ; 
yet the preaching of the uncompromising doctrines 
of-the American Anti-Slavery Society—that “ Im¬ 
mediate and unconditional emancipation is the 
right of the slave and the duty of the master,” 
and of “ No Union, politically or ecclesiastically, 
with Slaveholders,” is loudly called for even here. 


I am particularly indebted 
[ his kind cooperation 
my labours in Washington County, 
this County considerable 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON 
PUBLISHERS, 

13 Winter street, Bos 


South, so called, which embraces three-fifths of tl 
area of the Union. 

Interesting Documents. —At a meeting 
the New England Historic Genealogical Society, : 
Boston, last week, Mr. Drake exhibited and read 
copy of the Resolves passed at Salem, June, 17,177 
by the General Court of Massachusetts, at the tin 
when the door was locked to prevent the Secretary 
Gov. Gage from entering to dissolve that body. Tl 
Resolves are signed by “ SamueiAdams, Cleric,” ai 

one of the towns on Martha’s Vineyard, by order ■ 
the Assembly. Copies, it is presumed, were sent ’ 


mh24-2t 


DERBY, New 


TO PERSONS OUT OP EMPLOYMENT. 

A GENTS WANTED in every section of the 

United States. The most Elegant and Useful Volume 
of tno Year. 

SEARS’S GREAT WORK ON RUSSIA. 

Just published, an Illustrated Description of the RUSHAN 
EMPIRE. Being a Physical and Political History of its Go- 

Government, Commerce! Literature, Educational Means, 
Religion, People, Manners, Customs, Antiquities, etc., etc., 
from the latest and most authentic sources. Embellished 
with about 200 Engravings, and Maps of European and 
Asiatic Russia. The whole complete in one large octavo 
volume of about 700 pages, elegantly and substantially 
bound. Retail price, *3. 

This work has been several years in preparation, and 
will, it is believed, meet, in the fullest acceptation of the 

on the history and internal resources of a country occupy¬ 
ing so large a portion of the Eastern Hemisphere, and hold- 

Also, a deeply Interesting volume, entitled “THE 
REMARKABLE ADVENTURES OP CELEBRATED PER- 

in the Lives of Sovereigns, Statesmen, Generals, Princes, 
Warriors, Travellers, Adventurers, Voyagers, &c., eminent 

Beautifully illus- 
. 400 pages, royal 

'The subscriber pubuScsVnumber of most valuable Pic- 
torial Books, very popular, and of such a moral aud religious 
influence that, while good men may safely engage in their 
circulation, they will confer a public benefit, and receive a 
fair compensation for their labour. 


whole public were astounded by the ci 
I friends in denial. Democrat, Republican, 
Intelligencer, all were paragraphed in a 
Dr. Then he, poor man, fearing that 
j might believe the falsehood, came out, i 
Tished speech, delivered last October before 
Christian Board, 


M. Powell 


The Cazneau Treaty.— Our readers remember 
the Treaty which Mr. and Mrs. Cazneau, the 
agents of’the United States to the Dominican 
Republic, attempted to impose upon the latter, 
whereby American Fillibusters and slavery pro¬ 
pagandists would have obtained a foothold upon 
the Island of Hayti. The.Exeeutive officers of the 
Dominican Government were bullied or bribed 
into signing the said Treaty, hut it was rejected 
by the Legislature, on account of the total absence 
of reciprocity in it as regards the citizens of the 
Republic who might visit the United States; for, 
according to its terms, they could be imprisoned 
in the Southern States, for no other crime than 
the accident of the colour of their skins; thus 
balked in their schemes, the Cazueaus resolved, if 
possible, to frighten the Executive officers into 
overriding the authority of the Legislature by 
intimations that a United States vessel of war, 
lying in the Harbour of St. Domingo, would make 
an attack upon the town! Twenty-four hours 
were allowed the authorities to make their deci¬ 
sion, hut, just before the expiration of the time, 
the Captain of the war vessel, unwilling to sanc¬ 
tion the movements of Mr. and Mrs. Cazneau, took 
its departure from the country, leaving them to 
meditate upon the uncertainty incident to ail 
diplomatic schemes. 


which he clearly proves he 
is not an Abolitionist, and utterly repudiates all 
claims to humanity. The public sympathized 
with the slandered man, and turned out in crowds 
to listen to his “ masterly eloquence." Then, to 
prove himself a Simon-pure Christian and lover 
of his fellows, he gave a Benefit Lecture, on 
Poetry, for the “ School of Industry for Girls,” 
which is quite a pet institution among the aristo¬ 
cratic ladies. He snubbed the Univeraalists and 
Unitarians, denounced the Abolitionists, 
matized 
Rights,” 

self decidedly popular with the Chris 


6. Prohibits; .in a similar way, the State militia 
from any interference in such cases. 

7. Repeals a conflicting law. 

I 8. Provides certain penalties for State officers, 
who may prefer to act in obedience to the United 
l; States laws. 

9. Provides for the expenses under this act. 

10. The act to go into effect immediately. 

Should such an act as this become the law of 

this State, if there is any negro-hunting to be (lone 
in New York hereafter, the United States will 
have the entire glory of it, and the pursuit will 
he ‘ under difficulties ’ from which even Commis¬ 
sioner Morton may shrink. It!any of our readers 
have any influence to bring upon members of the 
Legislature to urge them t m presB the bill through 
at this session, they coulcjPuever use it to better 
purpose. At any rate, the hill is good for future 
use if it shall not be passed now. 


j of over fifty celebrated ! 


‘ the Preachers,” sneered at “ Woman’s 
scouted Spiritualism, and made him- 
people 

by utterly opposing everything reformatory. He 
declared that he haled innovations (such as Abo- 
‘ i Rights and Temperance, I sup- 
athome 
She have a home 


opportunity 
j Persons wishing 

together with tenni 
addressing the subse..««*, 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 181 William st., N. Y. 

I Send rmt one Copy.—S ingle copies of the above works will 
be carefully enveloped in Btout paper and forwarded, at our 
risk and expense, to any post office in the United States, on 
the receipt of the retail prices. mh24-‘2t 


11 particulars, 
t as Agents,” 
furnished, by 


litionism, 

pose); declared that woman’s sphere 
(as if anybody ever denied it, 
and duties there that are above all others, as 
most womeu and men too have); let slip, in al¬ 
most every lecture, some off-hand squib at the dis¬ 
turbers of the glorious Union ; published a long 
letter in the Whig paper, the Republican, to the 
Rev. Dr. Adams, of Boston, congratulating him 
on the excellence of his book endorsing slavery ; 
preached Sunday mornings and Sunday evenings; 
strutted up and down platforms, flourished and 
flirted his white pocket-handkerchief, quoted 
poetry, and,, after a month’s stay, during which 
he was toasted and puffed, till done brown, by the 
admirers of “our peculiar institutions,” pub¬ 
lished his card of compliments aud thanks; and, 

, left tfy- people tomourri | 


LETTER FROM A. M. POWELL. 


I Jo the Editors of the Standard-. 

Having closed my labours, for the present, in 
j Western and Central New York, I am now engaged 
in holding meetings in Eastern New York, and 
ifiave recently held a very satisfactory series of 
JPfeetings in Washington County. 

On Tuesday evening, Feb. 13th, held a meeting, 
in a school-house, in Jhe Wilbur District, North 
Easton. The meetinJWs quite numerously at¬ 
tended, and filled the House more than comfort¬ 
ably full, with an inteBfigent -appearing audience. 

There i . Ttpsatl, vvani manifest in the. 

construction V a grept majority ‘of meeting¬ 
houses, school-houses |ind lecture-rooms, of due 
regard to the importance of thorough ventilation. 

, To speak in many of tjiese rooms, when they are 
| crowded full*p{ JtumarJheings, a portion of whom 
[ are tobacco-ean)&f and gormandizers of other “ aborniv- 
nalions ,” and’ are breathing the air in the room 
over and over again, rendering it impure and 
| poisonous, almost beyond endurance, is, to one’s 
vocal apparatus and physical well-being, any¬ 
thing- but favourable—absolutely perilous—and 
is very injurious, not alone to the speaker, hut to 
all. Holding’meetings under such circumstances 
is well described by Henry Ward Beecher, refer¬ 
ring to the subject of ventilation, as a pr 
“ atmospheric hanging .” 

On Thursday evening, Feb. 15th, held 
good meeting in the North Easton Friends’ meet¬ 
ing-house. Notwithstanding the evening proved 
to he dark, stormy aud unpleasant, our meeting 
was very well attended. This meeting-house is 
in the immediate vicinity of the former residence 
uf our lamented friend, Samuel Wilbur, who was, 
at the time of his death, and had been si; 
organization, a most efficient Secretary i 
Old Saratoga and Washington County 
Slavery Society. By the death of our frier 


-Abolitionists will be 


The Cincinnati Bazaar. 
pleased and encouraged to learn, by the following 
note from Mrs. Ernst to the Anti-Slavery Bugle, that 
the friends of radical anti-slavery measures in | 
Cincinnati are actively and hopefully at work in 
their preparation for the coming Bazaar ; 

Spring. Garden, March 11th, 1855. 

Friend Robinson : The friends of disunion here 
have united in a ^paar Committee, and intend 
holding monthly meetings, the first Tuesday of j 




their irreparable los 

I could not liOSp comparing this professed fol¬ 
lower of Jesus with Jesus himself. The latter 
“ weut about doing good,” healing the sick, com-, 
forting the afflicted, and setting the prisoners free. 
He taught equal rights to all people. But the 
Rev. Dr. Cox has found a better wisdom, and, 
much like the Pharisees of old, “ devours widows’ 
houses, and for a pretence makes long prayers ” ; 
hates innovators, who ask that the widows of our 
land be protected ; makes lectures for the benefit 
of the little girls, whom the city License Law 
has reduced to paupers, hut advocates slavery, 
that says negroes have no right to “ life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness ”—thht they maybe 
bought and sold, and that it is unlawful to teach 
them even to read—that virtue and chastity are 
not necessary for black or even white folks, if 
slave-born, and that, summing all up, slavery is a 
blessing to the black, and, under Divine Provi¬ 
dence, the means of Christianizing the heathen. 
Snob is the teaching that your Northern men 
bring to Missouri 1 

A lady, too, Mrs, Sarah M. Shepherd, claiming 
Connecticut as her home, came to talk on Tem¬ 
perance, told her congregation she never talked 
on “ Woman’s Rights, ’cause she did n’t believe 
in ’em ”—(of course she must be an advocate for 
woman’s wrongs, and so it proved)—said she 
“ was not an Abolitionist, did n’t know nothing 
about Abolitionism, didn’t want anybody’s ‘nig¬ 
gers,’ hut expected if anybody would offer her 
nineteen or twenty, she should take them,” &c. 

Now, we could excuse a lecturer that would 
go to a slave State from the free States, and say 
his say upon important subjects, and not bring 
slavery before Mb audience. But to drag it before 
them, to endorse it all, call it good aud honest, and 
bend themselves till they grovel in the mire of its 
sins and pollutions, is too disgusting. Even the 
slave-owners themselves utterly despise those who 
do it. One of the largest slave-owners of Missis¬ 
sippi said in my hearing, “ If the Free States, the 
North, would unite for Freedom as the South 
does for slavery, the latter could not sustain their 
institution one year. It is the free States that 
sustain slavery. They have the numbers, the 
wealth, the education and intellect. Bat they 
have not union or principle. The best man among 
them can he bought with a cotton-bale.” Is it 
any wonder that such opinions prevail, when 
Northern preachers and ministers play the part of 
Dr. Cox and others. In St. LouiB to-day, there are 
seven men anti-slavery in feeling to three who 
believe in and advocate slavery, yet not an out¬ 
spoken word can be heard! The press will not 
utter a sentence. The pulpit is dumb, or takes 
sides with the oppressors; yet, a large proportion 
of the city are eastern people, who, though they 
would not own a slave, yet find apologies for 


^proposes, 1, T 
established ami 
gations and guj 


tal relation 
and that pai 


Id prefer freedom to bondage ; | 
: astonished at receiving a nega- 
: heard the same question asked, 


. Nicholas 


course we give this only as chroniclers of passing 
events, without the slightest expectation of any prac¬ 
tical result; it indicates that not all Southern minds 
are at ease under the pressure of the great moral 
wickedness that weighs the mass of Southern con¬ 
science to the dust,; and as such an indication we hail 
it with pleasure; but all hope of any “radical change” 
whatever in the slave laws of the South, by “ memo¬ 
rials” and prayers of “ Fanatics,” is vain as the hope 
of salvation by the works of the law.— Boston Con- 
gregationalist. 

“ The Devil not so Black as he is Painted.” 
—There has been a great ado made about the election 
of Henry Wilson to the United States Senate, by the 
so-called Know-Nothing Legislature of Massachusetts. 
tu -- -r South have asserted that 


T he people of new york and 

BROOKLYN are informed that JOAB S. SARGENT, 
formerly editor of the Southern Sabbath School Journal, 
may be found at 266 Hicks street, corner of State, Brooklyn, 
from 7 A. M. to 10 o’clock in the Evening, prepared to give 
Phrenological Descriptions of Character, for the mere pit¬ 
tance of TWEUTY-IIVS cents each. (The Messrs. Fowlers are 
charging from One Dollar to Five for the same services.) 

Persons desiring Prof. Sargent to call upon them in his 
professional capacity may drop a note to him, through the 
City Post-Office, stating the location of residence, and the 
hour at which it is desirable he should call; which will be 
I as promptly attended to as previous calls will permit. In 


very 23d, 24th and 25th, 1855, and we earnestly ask 
—' 1 the aid of all friends of Freedom to carry out this 
object.” 

Sarah Otis Ernst, Mary .Mann, 

Mary Du’Graw, Rebecca Watson, 

Susan W. Hayward, Mary Guild, 

Sarah. Ann Ernst, Julia Harwood. 

Cornelia Shorey. 

Several of these persons do not live in the city, 
but will send boxes of goods to the Fair, ancl many 
the others, whose names are not here, will help in the 
nti- city- Were these friends able to do all their 
hearts prompt, there would need noothers, butwe, 
“ e shall find some of whom we do not now know, |i 


The partisan press of ti 
he was originally a Free- 
from this have drawn ti 
■ elusions: 1, That the Ai 
wholly Abolitionized; and 
been a Free-Soiler, will 
Senator, and wage —■ ■— 


uvuuwi,__incessant war upon the Consti¬ 

tutional rights of the South. 

We think experience will prove one of these con- 
clp|jons, if not both, somewhat incorrect. This South¬ 
ern democratic argument proves too ranch. If the 
election of Mr. Wilson Abolitionizea the Northern 

aidicftrdial support of Democrats, of Senators Chase 
MHHiner, “ Abolitionized ” the Democratic party 
{wHHtorih several years since! There is no escape 
PKt^wIproposjitSou. “ Wbat is sauce for the goose 
ft sa '“ for the gander.” The rule works both ways. 

BVtarinioe to digression. Mr. Wilson isno favourite 
of ours, as is wen known. We deeply regretted his 
election. Still, however, we are always willing to 
judge of a tree by its limits, instead of indulging, in 
advance, in mdiscrimiiSate denunciation. What is 
exceedingly unpromising sometimes turns out quite 
as well. J t may be so with the Massachusetts Senator, 
although we admit we entertain no very sanguine 
hopes.—TV. O. Bulletin, March 2. 

March of Freedom.—I n a late visit to Mas- 
ere apprised that the emigration to 
as begun last, year, is to be resumed 

.. . . prosecuted on a much larger scale 

than bef ore. The bold attempt to settle that territory 
witli Northern freemen has enlisted the merchants of 
Boston, and men of the highest character and influ¬ 
ence throughout the State, who are ready to supply 
the necessary funds. A largo party is to leave on the 
3d of April, to be followed rapidly by others. The 
emigrants are all of the most sober, moral and indus¬ 
trious class. Sturdy and intelligent farmers, with 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and mechanics of every kind, 
have associated themselves iu companies. Thus or¬ 
ganized, each band carries in itself—like the Pilgrims 
in the Mayflower—the germ of a local government. 
Along with these are a number of professional men, 
doctors, lawyers and editors. Two clergymen of high 
standing in the vicinity of Springfield, Rev. Mr Neut, 
of Chicopee, and Rev.” Mr. Knight, of Holyoke, will 
accompany the first emigrants. These are able and 
excellent men. Thus each colony goes prepared to 
establish churches and schools. Arftied with books, 
and printing-presses, as well as with the axe and the 
plough, they move Westward to their new homes. 
This peaceful occupation of a disputed territory is a 
spectacle of the moral sublime. The successive emi 


anxious 


“ The public wifi be pleased to learn that Prof. Joab S. 
Sargent is devoting bis time to the giving of Chart*, or 
Phrenological Descriptions of Character, and that he ha» 
placed kis^seiwices wltointhe^reach of the million,^inthat 

as theseAvvhen hoet/of Mother Judies are confounding th* 
noble Science of Phrenology with humbug fortune-telling, 
it is gratifying to know that there is one practitioner incur 


Lynching at the South. —A correspondent of 
The Times, writing, from Greensboro’, Ga., relates 
an incident which occured there, a few days since, 
which is only another evidence of the degree of 
freedom of thought even which this blessed Union 
secures to its subjects in one half of the country. 
He thus writes: 

“ There was a disgraceful mob here on Satur¬ 
day, the 17th. I was attracted by a crowd on the 
principal street. On drawing nea- 
man, of about 22 years, standing 
the crowd. They were ™:r.“ ’ ’ 
appeared he declined giving, 
stander what * k “ 
me the young 

litionist, and, i.__ a _„ , 

of the people, they had a notioi 
was told to leave the place. 

Some said, ‘ Hang Ir " ' m 

‘ Ride him -- -‘ 

proposed t 
I favour of 


f. Joab S. Sargent i» a genuine Yankee. Put forth 
le world in boyhood under the most unfavourable 
s, he has by the prudent use or hie only legacy— 
-risen to be what we now behold him, though still 
oung man. It Is a sure cure for the. blues to steal a 
ur of time from him by drawing him into conversa- 
Cvery yottng man at leaBt should go aud »ee him.” 
had long doubted the merits of Phrenology as a 
, until, on comparing the Charts as given by Prof, 
with those obtained from other distinguished Pbre- 
ts, we tound a most remarkable similarity of opinion, 
id descriptions given by Prof. S. at one* startle the 


lent meeting, in the Friends’ meeting-house, at country, at 
South Easton. The house was well filled with an no t a little 
interesting and intelligent audience, and, at the Harbour M 
close of my remarks, several friends gave expres- anti-slaver 
sion to their views concerning the labours and duties jj. }» v 

of Abolitionists, and to words of encouragement, scruple 
David Baker and Joseph Peckham, with their present Ni 
families, are among the earnest and true-hearted w h oge acti- 
Abolitionists, awLJJU-aJWirmcst supporters of our i esa comrne 
cause, in this vicinity. This is a good agricultural 
distinct, and a very pleasant section of country, 
about twenty-five miles north of Troy, overlook- 
ing the valley of the Hudson. I’Y Joseph 

On Monday evening, Feb. 19th, held a good [ 
meeting at Easton Corners. The meeting was 
held in Masonic Hall—a hall which is said now to 
be under the control of,, and head-quarters for, 
an association of Know-Nothings. In the village 
are two churches, one belonging to the Metho¬ 
dists, the other to the Presbyterians ; also a school¬ 
room that has sometimes been used for public 
meetings. They Were severally applied for, and i 
refused for our anti-slavery meeting, when gome 
individuals, who have been suspected of being | be ^ 
allied with the mysterious Order, hearing of the 
fact, informed the friend who was endeavouring _ 

. ’ , ,, L , . .. . .„ , The Hutchinson Family.— Those 

to make arrangements for the meeting that, if he 
chose to make an appointment; the above Hall 
would, at the appointed time, be gratuitously 
opened, warmed and lighted for the use of the 
meeting. SO much to the credit of the Know- 
Nothings, however much pro-slavery deviltry they 
may, and I doubt not do, in the Order, concoct 
when assembled iff secret conclave. Notice of our 
meeting was duiy given out, and the Hall filled 
to overflowing, with a very good and interesting 
audience. 

On Tuesday evening, Feb. 20th, held a meeting 
at North Granville, in the Baptist Church, with a 
goodly number of attentive listeners in attend¬ 
ance ; also a good meeting, in -a school-house, at 
Middle Granville, on Thursday evening, Feb. 22. 

On Saturday evening, Feb. T ,4th, held a meet¬ 
ing at West Granville. The a leeting was held in 
Academy Hall, and was very well attended, so 
far as numbens wore concern: ed. This place has 
the most barren and desert soil for anti-slavery 


Kansas, 


- ... the midst of 

Hieing his name, which it 
= T 'nquired of a by- 
excitement was. He informed 

, ..l ‘ had declared himself an Abo- 

it not agreeing with the sentiments 

- - ; — to mob him.’ He 

v -, but he declined. 

1 Tar and feather him! ’ 

._ -. Others, more moderate, 

send him from town. All were in 

_ _is leaving ; and those that Were the 

least excited advised him to leave. He Was asked 
where he was from ; he answered, ‘Massachusetts.’ 

“I Baw him leave the crowd, and go to the 
hotel. Soon he came out, and walked past the 
crowd, going in the direction of the depot. The 
leader of the mob, who (I was told) was the Sheriff, 
swore he should not leave the town, and went in 


P ENNSYLVANIA FEMALE 
COLLEGE, at Perkeomen Bridge, Monlgomery Co., Pa. 
The Summer Session will open on the 30th of April. 

For places, early application is desirable. 

The success and popularity of this College, during the 
four years of its existence, afford gratifying evidence that 
the public appreciate our efforts to build up an educational 
establishment conducted upon liberal principles. 

Our abject is to provide for young women every facility 
for thorough and systematic instruction in any or all the 
the branches of uaeful and polite learning, and to aid aiich 
as desire to turn their talents and attainments to profitable 
account, in obtaining suitable and remunerative employ¬ 
ment. The Teachers fitted at this school are already ftlhng 
lucrative places in this and other States, and are sought 
after, from all parts of the Union, greatly beyond oar ability 

addressing the Principal, J. W. SUNDERLAND. mhl7-8t 

C incinnati retreat for the 

INSANE, under the charge of EDWARD MEAD, M.D., 
Editor pf the American Psychological Journal, Lecturer on 
Insanity and Forensic Medicine, late Professor of Obstetrics, 


favour. 


Progressive Friends. —The meeting held in 
Sansom Street Hall, Philadelphia, on Sunday last, 
Dugdale and Oliver Johnson, was 
attended by a large audience, who evinced a deep 
interest in learning what are the principles and 
purposes of this new Religious Society, which pro¬ 
fesses to put charity before creeds, and works ot 
practical righteousness before ceremonies, rituals 
and forms. The larger portion of the time was 
occupied by Joseph A. Dugdale in an address 
setting forth some of the fundamental ideas of the 
association. By an advertisement in another 
column it will be seen that another meeting is to 
place on Sunday next, when a 


ed by Mr. Johnson. 


Discourse will be del 


Th^everiest slave of all the earth, 
Is he who lets a cringing world 


S PIRITUALISM. — Second Volume — By 

Judge EDMONDS and Dr. DEXTER, with fine Steel-Plate 
Engravings, published this day, 542 pages, octavo, beauti¬ 
fully bound. 13,000 copies of the work have been jimbluhed, 

madeb^whioh^the publisher* will be enabled to supply the 
further demand. Price, *1 25; postage, SO cents. A liberal 
discount will be allowed to the trade. Published at the 
Office of The Spiritual Telegraph and SacredCircle,. No. iOO 
Broadway, by PARTRIDGE &. KRITTAN. fl0-4t 

ARRIAGE REPOSITORY. — The 

subscriber Informs the public that he has opened his 
new Carriage Repository, No. 166 Race street, below Fifth, 

hand Carriages for sale or exchange, or to hire. Carriages 
made to order on moderate terms. Carriages sold on com¬ 
mission. Carriages neatly repaired. 

GEO. DODD, Philadelphia. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR SEWARD. 


Soon after the reelection of Senator Seward, a 
large number of the adopted citizens of Buffalo, 
comprising the most intelligent and respectable 
of this class, addressed to him a complimentary 
letter, expressing their joy at his reelection, and 
declaring that the triumph of the man was the 
triumph of a principle which was dear to them¬ 
selves. The Buffalo Express publishes his reply, 
as follows: 


The finest twins, of any age under five.$( 

Second finest do do . 1 

Third finest do do . 1 

The finest triplet (or three at a birth). any age.. .$7 

Second finest do do do . 7 

Third finest do do do . 2 

PREMIUMS FOR QUARTERNS. 

The finest quartern (or four at a birth), any age..$25 

Second finest do do do . 16 

premium for fattest child. 

The fattest child under sixteen years of age.$5 

Second fattest do do do . 2 

Diplomas will also be awarded at discretion. 


W ILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON.—A 

beautiful engraved Portraitof toe Pioneer oiMffie 
W8 t Nassaurtree V t! m prioe^*“ * “ * ^ 7 


Gentlemen : Your kind and generous letter has 
been received. The great problem of society in 
America is the resolution of many and various 
nationalities into one ultimate American nation¬ 
ality. 

These nationalities differ in the elements of race, 
kindred, language and religion. My idea is, that 
the agencies to be employed to bring them into 
one harmonious, homogeneous whole are time, 
tolerance and education. These are the old agen¬ 
cies which have long been employed with much 


The African Slave Trade. —The Hon. 0. 
F. Mercer, in a letter to Bev. R. R. Gurley, dated 
London, Dec. 15th, says: “ Perhaps you. do not know, 
as I am only recently informed, of the vast extent of 
the Northern African slave trade. My friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Abbott S. Lawrence, met at the upper cata¬ 
ract of the Nile, three hundred African girls, of great 
beauty, in one coffle, brought sixty days’ journey over 


TTENDELL PHILLIPS.—An elegant 

i V Engraving (a striking likeness) of this gentleman 
• sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 138 Nassau st. Price $1 

> E Y. THEO D ORE P ARKE R. 

A —An engraved Portrait (an excellent likeness) of this 
otleman for Bale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 138 Naiijau 
:eet. Price $1. 


* Does the D. D. affixed to this gentleman’s name tnei 
Doctor of Divinity, Defender of Despotism, Defamer 
Darkies, or Demagogue Divine? “I pause for a reply.” 
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Victor Hugo to the Exiles of Europe. 


Tram! ated fram. proof slips fromilu Author far the New York 

Exiles : Had the Revolution, inaugurated on 
this day seven years ago, at the Hotel de Ville of 
Paris, followed its natural course, and had it not 
been, so to speak, tamed aside from its great aim, 
on the very morrow of its advent; had not the 
Reaction first, and Louis Bonaparte afterwards— 
the Reaction, by trickery and slow poisoning— 
Louis Bonaparte, by midnight assault, violation, 
ambuscade and murder—destroyed the Republic; 
had the Republic, in the splendid days of February, 
waved her standard above the Alps and along the 
Rhine, and, in the name of France, flung abroad 
to Europe this cry : “ Liberty! ” which at that 
period, as you will remember, would have sufficed 
to achieve, on the Old Continent, the rising of all 
the peoples and complete the downfall of every 
throne; if France, leaning upon the mighty glaive 
of ’92, had given aid, as was her duty, to Italy, 
Hungary, to Poland, to Prussia, to Germany; if, 
in one word, the Europe of the peoples had suc¬ 
ceeded, in 1848, to the Europe of the Kings, the 
following would, after seven years of light and 
liberty, have been the situation of the Continent: 

We should have beheld it thus: The Continent 
would be one single people; the nationalities 
would be living their natural life in the common 
life of all; Italy would belong to Italy, Poland 
would belong to Poland, Hungary would belong 
to Hungary, France would belong to Europe, am 
Europe would belong to Humanity. 

There would be no longer any Rhine, a German 
river ; no longer any Baltic and Black Seas, Rusr 
sian lakes; no Mediterranean a French lake: 
no Atlantic, as an English sea; no cannons oi 
the Sound or at Gibraltar; no Kammerlicks at 
the Dardanelles. The Rivers free, the Straits 
free, the Oceans free! 

The European group, no longer forming aught 
but one nation. Germany would be to France 
and France would be to Italy what to-day Nor¬ 
mandy is to Picardy and Picardy to Lorraine; 
no more war, and consequently no more army. 

In the single financial point of view, a net annual 
gain to Europe of four milliaids.* No more fron¬ 
tiers, no more Custom-Houses, no more city im¬ 
posts ; a flow and reflow, gigantically great, of i 
coin and produce; trade and industry doubled 
twenty-fold ; annual return of profit for the wealth 
of the Continent, at least ten milliards. Add to 
these the four milliards saved by the suppression 
of armies, and at least two milliards more econo¬ 
mized by the abolition of parasitical employments 
throughout the Continent, including the functions 
of kings, and you have annually a lever of sixteen 
milliards, wherewith to move the questions Of 
political economy. A civil list of labour—a-sink¬ 
ing fund for poverty, draining the very depths of 
involuntary idleness and want, and of the salary 
system with a force of sixteen milliards per an¬ 
num 1 Only calculate this enormous production 
of property. I do not pause to develop it. 

A continental circulating medium, resting upon 
a double metallic and paper basis, and having for 
its fulcrum the entire capital of Europe, and for 
its motive power the free activity of two hundred 
millions of men, this simple and single money 
would replace and absorb all the absurd varieties 
of coinage now in use, effigies of princes, figures 
of wretchedness; varieties which are so many 
sources of impoverishment, for, in the transfer from 
hand to hand of money, to multiply variety is tb 
multiply the wear and tear; to multiply the wear 
and tear is to diminish the circulation, and in 
money, as in everything else, circulation, is unity. 

Fraternity would engender solidarity; the credit 
of all would be the property of each one, the labour 
of each one the guarantee of all. 

Freedom to go and come, freedom to associate, 
freedom to possess, freedom to speak and to write, 
freedom to think, freedom to love, freedom to be- 
belive—all these liberties would form a panoply 
around the citizen sheltered by them and become 
inviolable. 

No application of force, against any one whom¬ 
soever, even to bring about good. For what 
could it profit ? by the simple force of things, by 
the mere increase of light, by the fact alone of 
open day replacing monarchical and priestly 
gloom, the air would have become too fine for the 
respiration of the man of force, the man of fraud, 
the man of falsehood, the man of prey, the man 
who hires out his fellows, the parasite, the sabrer, 
the usurer, the foe of intelligence and education— 
in a word, of all who flit, on bat’s wings, through 

_d system of punishments would have died 

oiit, like the rest. War being dead, the scaffold, 
which has the same black root, would have dried 
up and disappeared of itself. The sword, in every 
form, would have vanished, and men, by this, have 
doubted whether human being had ever dared to 
put human beings to death, even in the past. 
There would be in the Ethnographic Gallery of | 
the Louvre a Paixhan mortar, under a glass case; 
a Lancaster gun under a glass case; a guillotine 
under a glass case ; a gallows under a glass case; 
and people would go to the Museum, through 
curiosity to see these savage beasts of man’s crea¬ 
tion, as they now repair to the menagerie to see 
the savage beasts that God has made. 

People would say, “ Then that is the gibbet! ” 
Just as they now say, “ Then that is a tiger! ” 

We should everywhere behold the brain think¬ 
ing, the arm acting, and matter obeying; ma¬ 
chinery serving the will of man; social experi¬ 
ments on a mighty scale; all the wonderful fecun- 
dati ons of progress by progress; science struggl ir - 
with creation; workshops always open, whc 
doors poverty had only to push in order to become 
transformed into labour; schools always open, 
whose doors ignorance had only to push in order 
to become transformed to intelligence; gratuitous 
and obligatory academies, where capacities only 
should mark the limits of instruction, and where 
the child of the poor should receive the same cul¬ 
ture as the child of the rich ; polls, where women 
might vote as well as men, for the old world finds 
woman equal to civil, commercial and penal re¬ 
sponsibilities ; it finds woman equal to imprison¬ 
ment, to Glichy, to the bagnio, to the dungeon, to 
the scaffold ; as for ns, we shall find woman good 
enough for dignity and for liberty ; it finds woman 
good enough for slavery and death, we shall find 
her good enough for life; it recognises woman as 
a public personage for sufferings and pains and 
penalties, we shall recognise her as a public per¬ 
sonage for justice and right. We shall not say, 
soul of the first quality, man; soul-of secondary 
quality, woman 1 We shall proclaim woman as 
our equal, with respect the more. Oh woman, 
wife, mother, sister, companion, eternal minor, 
eternal slave, eternal victim, eternal martyr, we 
will raise you up 1 For all this the old world 
laughs at us; I know it, and the rights of woman 
as proclaimed by us form the principal subject of 
its gayety. One day, in the Assembly, a person, j 
interrupting me, cried out: ,l It is with that—the 
women—of all other things, that you make 
laugh.” “And, on your part,” I replied, “ it 
with that, of all other things—the women—that 
you make us weep 1 ” But, I resume the thread 
of my discourse and conclude the sketch. 

At the summit of this universal splendour, Eng¬ 
land and France would shine; for they are the 
elder sisters of our actual civilization ; they are 
the two mother nations of the Nineteenth Century; 
they illuminate for the human race now on its 
march the two ways of the actual and the possi¬ 
ble ; they bear the two torches, one of which is 
the deed and the other the idea. They would be 
rivals without injuring or thwarting one another. 
Radically, and viewing things from the height of 
philosophy—pardon this parenthesis—there has 
never existed between them any other antipathy 
than that desire of pushing further on, that impa¬ 
tience to be in advance, that logic of continued 
progress, that thirst for the horizon, that ambition 
for indefinite progression, which is the whole of | 
France, and which has often irked her neighbour, 
England, willingly contented with results obtained 
and tranquilly wedded to accomplished facljs. 
France is the antagonist of England, as the better 
is the adversary ot the good. 

To continue: 

In the old city of the Tenth of August and the 
Twenty-second of September, henceforth called 
the City of Europe, mbs, a colossal assembly, the 
Assembly of the United States of Europe, the 
arbiter of civilization, and issuing from the uni¬ 
versal suffrage of all the peoples of the Continent, 
Will discuss and regulate, in the presence of this 
majestic constituent aud final judge, and with the 
aid of the universal free press, all the questions of 
humanity, and would render Paris, the centre of 
the world, a volcano of light. 

Citizens, I say it in passing, I do not believe ii 
the eternity of what men, at this day, call parlia¬ 
ments ; but, parliaments, the generators of liberty 
and unity, at once, are necessary, until that day 
—a day still distant and bordering on the ideal, j 

Note.—* For France, no more civil list, no mor< 
paid clergy, no more fixed magistracy, no more cen 
tralized administration, no more standing army and i 
»et profit of eight hundred millions annually, or tw( 
millions per diem. 


when, political combinations having melted away 
in the simplification of universal labour, the for¬ 
mula, the least government possible, receiving j 
an application more and more complete, artificial 
laws all having disappeared and natural laws only 
remaining, there will be no other assembly than 
the assembly of creators and inventors, discovering 
and promulgicg the law, not making it — the 
assembly of intelligence, of art and of science— 
the Institute—but the Institute transfigured and 
glorious, brought forth by an entirely different 
method of nomination, and deliberating publicly. 
Beyond all doubt, the Institute is in the long vista 
of time the only future assembly. One striking- 
circumstance, which I must also note in passing-, 
is that it was the Convention which created the 
Institute. Before expiring, that sombre eagle of 
past revolutions deposited upon the generous soil' 
of France the mysterious egg which encloses the 

ings of the future. 

Tims, to sum up, in a few words, the outlines I 
have traced—and many details still escape me—I 
have flung these ideas by chance and rapidly to¬ 
gether, and I hardly follow out more than the one 
that, had the Revolution of 1848 but lived and 
borne its fruits, had the Republic stood, and had 
it, from the French Republic, become, as logic 
required, the European Republic, a fact that! 
might have then been accomplished in less than 
one year, and also without shock or mutilation, 
before the breath of the grand gale of February, 
citizens, had events passed thus, what would 
Europe he to-day ?—one family!—the nations, 
sisters!—man a brother to his fellow-men! V r " 
should no longer be Frenchmen, or Prussians, 
Spaniards, hut simply Europeans! On all sides 
around ns, serenity, activity, prosperity and life. 
No other struggle from one end to the other of the 
Continent than the struggle of the good, the beau¬ 
tiful, the great, the just and the useful, overcom¬ 
ing obstacles, and seeking its ideal. Everywhere 
that mighty victory which is, called labour in that! 
’ y effulgence which is called peace. | 

lold, then, citizens behold, in brief, the spec¬ 
tacle which, had the Revolution triumphed, we 
should at this hour have presented to the Europe 
of the peoples. 

But these things are not realized. Happily, 
order has been reestablished. And, instead of 
all 1 have portrayed, what do we see? 

What stands before us now is not the Europe 
of the peoples, but the Europe of the Kings. 

And this Europe of the Kings, what is it doing ? 

It has the force ; it can do what it wills ; the 
Kings are free, because they have stifled liberty ; 
the Europe of the Kings is rich; it has millions. I 
it has tens and hundreds of millions; it has but | 
to open the veins of the peoples and there spout j 
forth blood and gold. What then is it doing ? 
Does it clean out the mouths of navigable rivers ? 
Is it shortening the route to India ? Is is link¬ 
ing the Pacific to the Atlantic? Is it piercing 
the Isthmus of Suez ? Is it cutting through the 
Isthmus of Panama ? or is it laying in the depths 
of ocean the vast electric wire which shall bind Con¬ 
tinents to Continents by thought become lightning, 
and which, as the colossal nerve of the universal 
life, will make of this'Globe one enormous heart 
whose pulsation shall he the thought of man? 
With what is this Europe of Kings now busied ? 
Is it, as mistress of the world, accomplishing some 
great and holy work of progress, civilization and 
humanity ? To what use does it apply the gigan¬ 
tic forces of the Continent it has at its disposal ? 
What is it doing ? 

Citizens, it is making war! 

A war for whom ? 

For you, ye peoples ? 

No ! for themselves, the Kings 

What kind of a ~ ’ '* “ 


i its 


pitiful in its origin ; a key!—frightful 
ts opening deeds; Balaklava!—terrible in its 
end; the abyss 1 

A war beginning in the laughable, to terminate 
in the horrible. 

Exiles! We have already more than once 
spoken of this war, and we are condemned to 
speak of it for a long time yet. Alas I for my 
part, I cannot think of it but with an aching 

0 Frenchmen, who surround me, France had 
an army, an admirable, an incomparable army, 
formed for great wars, by twenty years in Africa ; 
an army which was the front rank, the vanguard 
of the human race, a kind of living Marseillaise ; 
its verses bristling, thick with bayonets which 
mingled with the breath of the Revolution, had 
but to make its trumpets sound to bring down, in 
one moment, crumbling into dust, all the old 
sceptres and all old the chains upon the Continent. 
Where is this army? What has become of it? 
Citizens, Bonaparte has taken it; What has he 
done with it? He first wrapped it in the shroud 
of his dark crime; then he sought for it a tomb, 
and that tomb he has found in the (Crimea. 

For this man is blinded and pushed on by the 
fatality within him, and by that i instinct of the 
old world’s destruction which, in spite of him, 
still forms his very soul. 

Exiles, for one moment withdraw your eyes 
from Cayenne, where you behoM another sepul¬ 
chre, and turn them yonder towards the East! 
There you have brethren. j 

The French and English armies are there 1 

What is that trench 


a ; that trench in which there are : 

r _the night standing, and who cannot lie down 

because they are in water up to their knees; and 
others who recline, but in a foot of 
covers them completely, requiring them to place a 
stone beneath their head, in order that it may not 
sink below the surface; and others who are lying 
down, but in the snow and under the snow, ana 
who will awaken on the morrow, but with frozen 
limbs; and others who are lying down, but on 
the iee, and who will never again awake; and 
others who are walking, barefooted, in cold of ten 
degrees, because, having taken off their shoes, 
they do not possess the strength to draw them on 
again ; and others covered with undressed wounds 
ali without shelter, without fire, almost without 
food, in the lack or means of transport, with; wet 
rags which have become icicles for clothing, 
gnawed by dysentery and typhus fever, harassed 
with sorties, crippled by bombs, awakened from 
their agony by grape and canister, and ceasing 
be combatants only to become once more pot 
dying invalids—that trench where England, to 
this day, lias piled np thirty -thousand soldiers, 
and where France, by December 17—-f'clo no' 
know the latest figures—had buried forty-si: 
thousand seven hundred men ; that trench where, 
in less than three months, eighty thousand men 
have disappeared; that trench around Sebastopol 
is the grave of the two armies. The digging of I 
that trench, which is not yet finished, has already 1 
®t three millards. 

War is a wholesale grave-digger who asks high 
ages for his work. 

Yes, in order to dig the grave of those two 
armies of France and England, the latter all 
eluded, comprising, too, the capital invested 
the fleets destroyed, and comprising the depres¬ 
sion of manufactures, trade and credit, have al¬ 
ready spent three milliards. Three milliards ' 
With those three milliards they might have com 
pleted the network of English and French rail¬ 
ways, they might have constructed the tubular 
tunnel in the Channel—a better bond of union 
between the two nations than that grasp of the 
hand between Lord Palmerston and Bonaparte,! 
which has been flourished over our heads with the 
inscription, “ To Good Faith ; ” with those three 
milliards they might have drained all the marshes 
of France and England; have given wholesome 
water to all the cities, all the villages and all the 
rural districts; have given new health to the 
earth and to man ; have rewooded all the slopes 
in both countries; and, consequently, have pre¬ 
vented freshets and inundations; have restocked 
all the rivers with fish so that the poor could get 
salmon at a halfpenny a pound ; have multiplied 
the workshops and schools; have explored and 
worked the veins of coal and minerals; have given 
every parish their stcam-excavators; have sowed 
millions of acres now lying fallow; have trans¬ 
formed cesspools into manure pits; have rendered 
dearth impossible; put bread in every mouth ; 
have increased tenfold production, consumption, 
circulation and wealth an hundred-fold ! Yet, 
is worth more than this to take—I am in error 
to not take Sebastopol I 

It is worth more to employ their milliards 
causing their armies to perish! It is better to 
ruin and destroy themselves! 

So, then, in the eyes of the shuddering Conti¬ 
nent, the two armies are lingering out their last 
agony. And, all this time, what is “ the Empe¬ 
ror Napoleon III.” about ? I open a newspaper 
of the Empire [the orator here unfolded a French 
paper], and in it I read the following: “ The Car¬ 
nival pursues its pleasures. We have nothing 
but parties and balls. The Court will, for twenty- 
four hours, lay aside the mourning assumed on the 
occasion of the death of the Sardinian princesses, 
so as not to prevent the ball which is about ' 
take place at the Tuileries.” 

Yes, it is the accord of an orchestra which we 
hear in the Pavilion de l’Horloge; yes, the Mons¬ 
ieur reports, with full detail, the quadrille in which 
“their Majesties figured” —yes, the Emperor 
dances, this Napoleon dances, while we, with eyes 


fixed on the darkness, gaze, and the whole 
lized world, shuddering, gazes with ns, at Sebas-1 
topoi, that well of the abyss, that gloomy tun to 
which France and England, those two Dana'ides, 
with bloodshot eyes, come, one after the other, 
pale and dishevelled, to pour into the gulf their 
treasures and their children, recommencing ever! 

—never done! 

Still we are told that “ the Emperor ” is about | 
to start for the Crimea! Can it be ? Is he, in-1 
deed, accessible to shame, and growing conscious | 
of the public humiliation ? He is represented to 
us as brandishing towards Sebastopol the sword 
of Lodi, drawing on the seven-league hoots of 
Wagram, with Troplong and Baroche, in tears, 
clinging to the two lappets of his gray oveacoat. 
What does this “ going to the wars ” mean ? 
Citizens, a recollection ! On the morning of the 
coup d’etat, when he heard that the conflict had 
begun, Bonaparte exclaimed : I must go forth and 
share the dangers of my brave soldiers! There 
was probably, at that moment, too, some Trop¬ 
long or Baroche in tears. But nothing could re¬ 
strain him. He set out. He traversed the 
Champs ElysCes and the Turileries, between 
triple files of bayonets. In issuing from the Tui-1 
leries, he entered the Rue de 1’Echelle. The Rue 
de 1’Echelle (the Street of the Ladder—T rans.) 
means the street of the Pillory ; in former times, 
there had been a ladder or pillory there. In that 
street, he beheld the throng, be saw the threaten¬ 
ing gestures of the people ; a workman shouted, 

“ Down with the traitor! ” He turned pale, and 
wheeling his horse, hastened back to the Elysee. 
Then, do not parade before us the emotions of this 
departure. Should he go, the door of the Tuile¬ 
ries, like that of the Elysee, will remain half-open 
behind him ; should he go it will not be to the 
trenches where bis troops are suffering, nor to the 
breach where they are dying. The first cannon- 
shot that thunders in his ears, “ Down with the 
traitor! ” will cause him to retrace his steps. Be 
assured—for never, in Paris, or in the Crimea, or 
in history, will Louis Bonaparte pass beyond the 
street of the pillory ! 

Moreover, should he depart, the eye of history 
will be fixed on Paris. Let us wait! 

Citizens! I have just sketched before you, and 
I would limit the picture that Europe, this day, 
presents to your gaze. 

What Republican Europe would be, 1 have set 
forth; what Imperial Europe is, you see. 

In the midst of this general position of affairs, 
the special situation of France is as follows: 

Her finances squandered, her future borne down 
with burdens, bills of exchange, signed December 
2d and Louis Bonaparte, and, consequently, sub¬ 
ject to protest; Austria and Prussia foes under 
the guise of friends and allies; a coalition of kings 
latent still, bnt visible; the dreams of a dismem¬ 
berment returning ; a million of men, ready to pre-1 
cipate themselves upon the Rhine at the Czar’s 
first signal; our African army destroyed, and, as 
a prop to lean upon, what? England, a wreck? 

Such is the frightful horizon before ns, and at 
its two extremities, behold two spectres—the] 
spectre of the army in the Crimea and the spectre 
of the Republic in exile. 

Alas! one of these two spectres bears in its side 
the gaping dagger wound, inflicted by the other, 
and pardons it. 

Yes, I insist, the situation is so mournful, so 
wretched,.that Parliament in terror orders an in¬ 
quest, and that it looks to those who have no faith 
in the future of nations, guided, especially, by 
Providence, as if France were about to perish, 
and England to founder. 

To resume thethread of my discourse: all around 
is darkness. In France, no more tribune of the 
people, no free press, no liberty of speech. Russia 
seated upon Poland, Austria upon Hungary, upon 
Milan, upon Yenice, Ferdinand upon Naples, the 
Pope on Rome, Bonaparte on Paris. Within 
this sealed chamber of obscurity all kinds of deeds 
that haunt the night; extortions, spoliations, rob¬ 
beries, transportations, fusillades and gibbets; in 
the Crimea a frightful war; the corpses of armies 
heaped on the corpses of nations ; Europe, one 
slaughter-houge. I know not what lurid light 
glowing above the future—blockades, conflagra¬ 
tions, bombardments, famines, pestilences, bank¬ 
ruptcies; for interests and egotisms a general 
scrambling flight ; obscure revolts among the i 
soldiery awaiting the universal uprising of the 
people. A dreadful state of things, I may well 
say, and search out for yourselves the final issue. 
To capture Sebastopol is war without end—not j 
to take it an irremediable humiliation. Until now 
men ruined themselves for the sake of glory; now, 
they ruin themselves for scorn and opprobrium. 
And under this clashing and battling of the in¬ 
furiated psesars, what will become of those nations 
that survive? They will weep-to their very last 
tear—they will pay to their very last sou—they 
will bleed to the heart’s blood of their last re¬ 
maining child. We are in England—what do we 
see around ns ? On all sides women in mourning 
—mothers, sisters, orpha®. i i l girls and widows. 
Then restore to these wm/mM you can, the ob¬ 
jects of their grief! All England is clothed with 
the emblem of woe. In Fijpce there are two 
vast mournings, one of whWp death ; the other 
and the worst, disgrace; the hecatomb of Bala¬ 
klava and the grand ball at the Tuileries. 

Exiles, this crisis has a name—that name is 
‘ society restored and saved.” 

Let us not forget it; this name tells us so ; lei 
is refer everything back to its origin. Yes, this 
situation, this whole crisis has sprung from the 
“ great act ” of December. 

It is the product of the perjury of the 2d, and 
of the butchery on the 4th. Jt'eannot be said of | 
it, at least, that it is bastard. ; It has a mother in 
treason and a father in massacre. Behold these 
two things which, to.day, touch each other, like 
the two fingers of the hand of Divine Justice— 
the ambuscade of 1851, and the calamity of 1855, 
the catastrophe of Paris and the catastrophe of] 
Europe. M. Bonaparte parted *from the foi 
to reach the latter. 

I am aware that people say to me—I am aware ] 
that M. Bonaparte says to me, and causes his 
newspaper organs tp Say : You have nothing on 
your tongue but.the Second of December 1 You 
keep constantly repeating those same things 1—to 
which I reply : You are still there! 

I am your shadow! and is it my fault if the I 
shadow of a crime be a spectre ? 

No ! no 1 no 1 no! Let us not he silent, let 
not grow weary, let us not cease 1 Let us, ali , 
continue there, we who are right and justice and 
reality. There now hang, above the head of 
Bonaparte, two winding-sheets—the winding-sheet 
of the people, and the winding-sheet of the army ; 
let us wave them without respite. Let our 
voices he heard incessantly and above all other 
sounds, at the bounds of the horizon—let them 
have the fearful monotony of the ocean, of the 
tempest, of the winter storm, of the hurricane, of | 
all the great protesting voices of Nature! 

Then, citizens, a war to the knife, a fathomless 
decay of all vital energies and forces, a limitless 
downfall—such is the condition of that wretched 
social system of the past, which thought itself 
saved because one fine morning it beheld an 
adventurer, its conqueror, entrusting public order 
to the keeping of his sbirri, and the process of its 
degradation to the Jesuit. Everything is in good 
hands, it said. What does it now think of the 
results ? 

0 Peoples, there are men of curses and accursed. 
When they promise peace they, proffer war 
when they promise safety they entail disaster, 
when they promise prosperity they bring down i 
ruin ; when they promise glory they insure our 
shame. When they grasp the crown of Charle¬ 
magne, they place it on the brows of Ezzelino; 
when they recast the medal of a Csesar, it is with 
the lineaments of Mandarin; when they reinaugu- 
rate the Empire, it is by commencing with 1812 
when they uplift an eagle, it is but a vulture 
when they give to a people a new name, it is £ 
false name; when they make an oath, it is a false 
oath ; when they announce an Austerlitz, it is a 
false Austerlitz; when they bestow a kiss, it is 
the kiss of Judas; when they point out a bridge 
by which to cross from one side to the other, it 
is the bridge of the Beresina ? 

Oh 1 exiles, there is not one of us un wrung, for, 
everywhere around us, is desolation, abject pros¬ 
tration, abomination ; for the aggrandizement 
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ere long, blaze out in magnificence again—for it is 
the office of the Empire to give it a new birth, as 
it is the office of the night to usher in the day. j 
These men of tyranny and misery will disappear. 
Their time to stay is now counted by quick 
minutes. They are backing to the edge of the 
abyss, and we who are already in the gulf, can 
see their heels that quiver already beyond the 
borders of the precipice, Oh, exiles! I call forth 
in testimony the hemlock the Socrates have drank, 
the Golgotbas the Christs have climbed, the Jeri- 
chos and the Joshuas have caused to crumble; 
I summon up in testimony the baths of blood 
taken by the Thraseas, the faggots whence John 
Suss, and those of this world like him, have 
cried : the swan will yet be bom! I summon in 
testimony these seas which beat around us, and 
which the Columbusses have passed beyond ; I 
call upon yonder stars which shine above us, and 
which the Galileos have questioned, to bear wit¬ 
ness, exiles and brethren, that liberty can never 
"e—she is immortal, and, exiles, Truth is eternal! 

Progress is the very stride of God. 

Then let those who weep be comforted! and 
those who tremble—if any such there be among 
us—be. assured. Humanity ignores self-murder, 
and God lays not aside his omnipotent control. 

No, the people shall not forever grope in dark¬ 
ness, knowing not what hour has been reached ir 
science, what hour in philosophy, what hour ii 
art, what hour in human mind, and with their 
eyes fixed upon despotism, that black dial of gloom 
on which the double needle, at once sword and 
sceptre, forever motionless, forever marks Mid- 
ight. 

Life to the Univeksal Republic ! 


The Boston Correspondent of the Christian 
Inquirer thus carefully and justly weighs the 

Poetical Conclusion ” between Smith and Tenny- 
in their recent poems on the Charge at 
Balaklava: 

Now the poem of Tennyson here referred to (in 
the Manchester Times) seemed to us, like every¬ 
thing else he has written, to bear the stamp of 
genius, while Mr. Smith’s, intended to supply its 
place, bears the equally mpisfekable stamp of 
Cockneyism. It is not necessary to quote Tenny¬ 
son’s grand ode, for it is familiar to all poetical 
readers, and it would be idle to try to prove it to 
be fine poetry. He who does not feel poetry to 
he fine, can never be convinced of it by argument. 
But critical analysis, though it cannot prove that 
gold is gold, can prove that an amalgam of lead 
and copper and quicksilver is not gold. There¬ 
fore we will waste a few word's on this Balaklava 
of Mr. Smith, which so impudently undertakes to 
set aside the poem of Tennyson. 

Tennyson is a man of genius—Smith a man of 
talent. Genius is essentially creative; it origi¬ 
nates, and its language is necessarily original as its 
conception. Talent is imitative, and its language, 
like its thought and imagery, are usually bor¬ 
rowed. So it is with Mr. Smith; he has no vigor¬ 
ous conception in his own mind, but he borrows | 
here and there the conceptions of other people ; 
and in his attempts to disguise them he makes very 
bungling work of it, as we shall show directly. 
But his fatal and original sin is that his motive fe 

false one. He does not write poetry because he 
..iwst, not because he has something to say which 
must he said, but (as he himself frankly confesses) 
from the love of tame. Bnt Lord Bacon long 
ago hit the nail on the head, in saying that the 
love of fame or praise was good as an ancillary 
motive, but very bad as the main end. With 
Smith it is the end ; he writes, not because he has 
something to say, but because he wished to say 
something. He is, in fact, sick with self-love. A 
morbid vanity is paraded through his verses,.and 
what talent he has—which is no doubt consider¬ 
able—is corrupted by this want of simplicity and 


the Czar is the diminution of the light; for I, who 
am now speaking to you, feel the humiliation of 
this once great, proud, free and generous England, 
as a man; for at this moment we hear Pram 
falling, falling, with the sound of a coffin when 
falls! 

Yon are wrung with grief, but you have 
age and faith. You do well, my friends. Cour¬ 
age, then ! Courage! more than ever! As I 
have already said, it grows more evident from day I 
to day, that, at this instant, France and England 
have left to them but one path, one out 1 ' ' 
safety—the emancipation of the peoples, the: 
rection in mass of the prostrate nationalities—the 
Revolution I Sublime alternative! It is grand 
that safety has become identified with justice. It 
is in this that Providence breaks forth in splen¬ 
dour. Aye, have courage, more than ever. In 
the hour of utmost peril, jDanton exclaimed, “ Dar¬ 
ing 1 daring! and yet more daring! ” in adversity, 
we should cry out, “ Hope 1 hope! and still more 
hope!” Friends and brothers! the great Repub¬ 
lic, the democratic, Bocial and free Republic, will, 


thets and ringing rhymes which he could find, till 
the meaning was quite Jorgotten, and bombast 
was the result, not poetry. 

Nothing can be more simple and severe than 
the ode of Mr. Tennyson. There is not a word 
too much, never a single pair of adjectives driven 
abreast. Whenever there is repetition it is to 
deepen the impression, and comes like the refrain 
in music. Never did fewer words convey so much 
of feeling. There is no straining, no effort; and 
so the Manchester critic is much displeased, not 
perceiving how much art and genius-are required 
to say everything in a few simgle sentences. 
Meantime be much admires his gifted townsman’s 
ode, which is certainly twice as long as Tennyson’s, 
if only half as weighty. But this last, we must ] 
needs think, is of that facile sort of poetry which 
Shakspeare describes when he says, “ I’ll rhyme 
you so, eight years together, dinners and suppers 
and sleeping hours excepted—this is the false 


analyse your feelings upon all points like these,; 
and to be wary lest those who profit by wars in¬ 
duce you to sanction them, and you afterwards ] 
find not only that you have lost in pocket, but 
that you have lost in reputation, and are impli¬ 
cated in the guilt, and massacre,, and blood 
(cheers). ___________ 

LOUIS XVIII. AT HARTWELL. 


JNS-We are indebted to some friend abroad for 
a copy of The Manchester Times of the 20th ult.,! 
containing a full report of a very admirable 
speech by George Thompson, on the War. 
a suceint and careful history of the whole “ East¬ 
ern Question,” made up mainly from the Blue 
Book, and shows the Allies to have been as wrong 
in the principles by which they were led 
War as they have been unfortunate in its conduct. 
We copy the closing portion of Mr. Thompson’s | 
speech : 

I must say that throughout the whore of these 
transactions candour and justice are certainly not 
with us. And, my friends, to sum np, what has 
been the result of this war ? Who can grasp it ? | 
No man. He must first tell the value of one man,, 
and then he may be able to estimate the value 
of the 200,000 at least, who have been lost in 
this bloody war. As for treasure, I will take 
what we have spent, I will take the liabilities that 
we have incurred, I will take the charges we must 
pay, if peace be concluded to-morrow ; I add that 
*o what Turkey has spent, to what Russia has 
spent, to what Austria has spent in the augmen¬ 
tation of her troops, to what Prussia has spent 
in raising additional troops ; to what France has 
spent; and to what it cost the federated powers 
if Germany to put their troops on a war footing 
ind when I say that £200,000,000 have already 
been sacrificed by this war, I am within bounds 
(cheers). So much for treasure. What has it 
done for us at home ? Multiplied our national 
burden on the one hand, and diminished our means 
of sustaining them on the other. What has it | 
done for the poor man ? It has doubled the price 
of his food (cries of “ No,” and “ Yes, yes,” and 
some confusion). It is said that the exception 
makes the rule; we have one man here who is 
. jHHji 0g | H' ’• *■* ’ ■ ~ Do 


for his Balaklava. How does it 

begin? 

BALAKLAVA. 

Oh the charge at Balaklava! 

Oh that rash and fatal charge— 

Never was a fiercer, braver, 

Than that charge at Balaklava. 

On the battle’s bloody marge! 

All the day the Russian columns, 

Fortress huge, and blazing banks, 

Foured their dread destructive volumes 
On the French and English rauks— 

On the gallant allied ranks! 

Earth and sky seemed rent asunder 
By the loud incessant thunder! 

When a strange but stern cothmand— 

Needless, heedless, rash command— 

Caine to Lucan’s littte band— 

Scarce six hundred mm and horses 
Of those vast contending forces— 

“ England's lost unless ye save her. 

Charge the pass of ffialaklava! ” 

On that rash aiSfl fatal charge, 

On the battle’s Snody maTga-i 
The “bloody marge" 'is extrepely weak, and 
it in plainly to rbyrnfA with “ charge,” which is 
necessary word. It t (as not in the “ margin 
of the battle, but into til ; very heart of it that the 
charge was made; and 1 o pf$t >*> into the margin . 
is at once relinquishing Me tra$d the poetry.] 
He compares next the Russian ’'columns to “ for- 1 
tresses ” and “ banks.” Such comparisons never 
rose before the eye of genius—for a column may 
look like a snake, or a river, hut cannot naturally 
remind one of a fortress. A column of men does 
not tower into the air like a fortress, but stretches 
along the plain. Nor is a column like a “ bank, 
blazing, or otherwise. (A “ blazing bank ” is no 
a very suggestive image.) Men in line may sug¬ 
gest a bank, but men in column hardly. The! 
word “ volumes ” seems again for the sake of the 
•hyme. “Volleys’’was the word wanted, but 
that would not rhyme, and so volumes had to do: 
duty in its place. We speak of volumes of smoke ; 
possibly of volumes of flame, though hardly—but 
never of volumes of shot. The remark, farther 
on, about earth and sky seeming to be rent asun-, 
der, is weak fustian. If he had said the drum of | 
the ear seemed to be rent asunder, he would have 
expressed a real feeling, if a prosaic one. I 
jingling lines about the needless command, 
which none of the five epithets are descriptive, is. 
borrowed from Tennyson’s: 

- “ up came an order which 

Some one had blundered ”— 
i which the single word “ blundered” expresses I 
lore than the “ strange,” stern,” “ needless,” 
heedless,” and “ rash.”. 

We pass the prosaic computation of the “scarce 
six hundred men and horses” (in fact, five hundred 
and ninety-eight), to reach a graver fault. Mr. 
Smith represents the men as called upon to charge 
in order to “save England.” Here again, by 
leaving the truth, he loses the poetic life and 
power. The men had no idea of saving England 
by their charge. They saw that they were to be 
needlessly sacrificed; and the pith of the thing is, 
as Tennyson takes care to say, that they went 
undismayed, 

-—“ though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered; 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die.” 

All this Mr. Smith throws away, by falsely 
assuming that they were told that England would 
be lost unless they saved her by making this need- j 
>s charge. 

In the next verse Ms-JSsafru instead of the j 
simple nervous style of Tennyson— 

“ Cannon to right ot them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon in front of them 
"Volleyed and thundered ”— 
has a good deal about “ howling beagles,” and 
the “ cannon and mortar ” sweeping the field “ in 
every quarter,” and then adds, what he thinks 
worth repeating further on, that 

“ Never, since the days of Jesus, 

Trembled so the Chersonesus 1 ” 

It is bad enough to introduce anything not wanted 
into a poem for the sake of the rhyme ; but to 
bring in for this reason the name of the Saviour, 
seems to ns a sort of profanity ; it is certainly 

taking his name in vain. There was no -’ ' 

tumult, that we know of, in the Crimea 
days of Christ, to justify him in making that the 
point of departure. Seventy different nations, it I 
is said, have overrun and conquered the fertile 
plains of Taurida, but none of them caused it to 
tremble, particularly at the commencement of i 


and Mr. Smith must compare it to some pass 
valley too, and so heselectsthe pass of Thermopylae, 
and once or twice compares the six hundred to 
Leonidas and his Spartans : 

“ Till, like brave Leonidas, 

They storm the deadly pass! ” 

The point of resemblance between the two cases 
being that Leonidas defended the pass which: 
Xerxes stormed, and the British stormed the pass 
which the Russians defended, and also that the 
defence of Leonidas saved Greece by gaining! 
time, while the charge of Lucan gained no real 
advantage at all. 

We might go through the whole poem so, but 
it is not necessary. This is sufficient to Show that: 
Mr. Smith’s pm pose in writing was to do'some¬ 
thing very fine, and eclipse Tennyson, and that 
accordingly lie put together all the Bounding epi* I 


(A 

, _ .... . like 

good hater,” and I may say, “ I like a good coi 
tradictor.” When your poor rates have been 
paid—if you do pay any—I think you will find 
out the difference; and as for yourself I hope you 
may never be thrown upon them. I say again 
that the war has in many of the departments of 
this country stagnated the trade—blocked up the 
channels of trade. Will you deny that it has 
suspended every measure of reform at home (hear, 
hear); that it has perverted the thoughts and 
energies of a mighty people into one channel, and 
that channel war ? What has it done for Turkey ? 
Precipitated its doom. Twelve months ago, or 
more, when the Vienna note was rejected, the : 
Times well said, “ Let the Porte weigh well the 
difference between independence on the one hand, 


IPaMgfrm Jterfkitmtfs. 


I N North Fourth Street, above Race, at No. 

61, can be found on hand Shirts, Collars, Ruffles, Wrap¬ 
pers, Stocks, Ties, Gloves, &c. &c. Alao, Collars, Shirts, 
Ruffles, Stocks, &c., made to order at shortest notice and in 
neatest style. CYRUS WHITSON. 


and protection on the other, for the two 
nally incompatible, and let Turkey know that on: 
the day she is protected, Turkey in Europe is no 
ire ’’ (cheers). She is protected, and there is 
Turkey in Europe (cheers). What have we I 
gained- by the war ? You have raised the pres-] 
tige of influence of Russia; you have lowered! 
your own (hear, hear). It is not a palatable 
thing for an Englishman to say, hut I say it. Go 
—on the plains of central Asia; test the feelings, 
the Asiatics, and the prestige of Russia is in 
the ascendant, and after. Russia France, and after 
France our own country. What have we done? 
We have complicated our alliances with the abso¬ 
lute powers of Europe, and it will be long, very 
long, before we are disentangled from those alli¬ 
ances (hear). We have embroiled ourselves in 
the settlement of one of one most difficult ques¬ 
tions which the diplomatists of this country have 
ever engaged in settling—the Eastern question. 
Is Russia dead, or sleeping, or indifferent ? No. 
You have yet this Eastern question to settle; and 
what often occasions a quarrel to-d»y amoiiml 
brigands, and to-morrow among potentates, is the;' 
division of the spoil (cheers). The man who was] 
sick at St: Petersburg is really now dying at-; 
Constantinople, and he has left no will; but there 
are two self-elected executors (cheering and laugh-| 
ter). The settling-day will come, and when it] 
comes, happy will it be for England if it be set-* 
tied without strife, and without blood. What 
have you done or we done by this war ? Utterly' 
disappointed the hopes and expectations of those 
who looked for the refinimation and reorganiza-: 
tion Of “enslaved nationalities,” as they are called. 
Where are they ? Mr. Cobden well said at Leeds, 

“ We had a despot for our ally, a despot for our 
enemy, and a despot for our client.” if a man is 
to be know by the company he keeps (applause 
and laughter), can we apply the same rule to our 
own country? Lord John Russell, the minister 
plenipotentiary of Austria, the minister plenipo¬ 
tentiary of Prussia, the minister plenipotentiary j 
of France. Pleasant situation 1 The expounder 
of the .Whig view of the constitution of England, 
in such company, settling the affairs of the East, 
and at last compelled to admit that constitutional I 
England had not the right or the justice of the 
case in her quarrels with the absolute Czar of all 
the Russias. What have we done, what has the war 


And, now, before leaving the house, we must 
say a few words respecting its occupancy by Louis 
XVIII. of France, who, with his queen and suite 
of two hundred persons, lived here from 1807 to 
1815. At that period, Hartwell belonged to Sir 
George Lee, Bart., who, being a bachelor, and not 
caring to live in his ancestral mansion, let it to 
the royal family, for the annual rent of £500. 
Besides the constant residents, the king was fre¬ 
quently visited by French princes and emigrant] 
nobles, who brought attendants with them. Thus 
the accommodation required was so extensive that 
the halls, galleries and large apartments were ii 
genionsly divided and subdivided into suites of 
rooms and closets; and it was curious, as we are 
informed, to see how, with that method for man¬ 
agement characteristic of the French, the second 
and third class stowed themselves in the attics, 
converting one room into several by an adaptation 
of light partitions. On the ledges and leads of 
the roof they formed gardens, which were stocked 
with plants, shrubs and flowers, contained 
boxes ; and they, moreover, kept fowls and pigeons 
there, so that the superstructure was thus loaded 
with many extra tons of weight; but all was well; 
conducted and cheerful, and in the evenings there 
was music and dancing. 

His majesty had probably, before taking up his j 
abode at Hartwell, learned how 

Sweet are the nses of adversity ” 
and, when walking through the groves surround- , 
ing the house, must have felt, if he did not exclaim, ! 
“ Now, my co-matesaud toothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? ” 

His majesty occupied much of his time in reading, 
and, throughout all his vicissitudes, he retained 
his partiality for the classic writers, and especially 
for Horace, of which there is a curious mstaDce 
on record. When his fidus Achates, the Due 
d’Avaray, was compelled by illness to quit Hart¬ 
well for Madeira, he wrote from thence to his royal ! 
friend for some hooks, and, among others, for a 
French translation of Horace. To this request, 
Louis, having in part complied, returned the fol¬ 
lowing answer : “ Your commission about Horace 
was not so easy. There is a translation by the, 
Abbe Desfontaines, but he got no further than 
the middle of the third book of the Odes, so that j 
would not suit you.” And, after alluding to other 
attempts, he adds: “ I see but one remedy—send; 
me the list of odes you have, and I will endeavour I 
to supply the deficiency by an bumble attempt of 
my own.” 

The royal version of the Venusian bard would, 
indeed, have been a welcome prize to a publisher 
but if ever written, in all probability it was de 
stroyed. It was this classical taste of the king 
that led Lord Byron to write, in his Age o/ 
Bronze: 

“ Good classic Louis, is it, c»nst thou say. 

Desirable to be the Desirf, ? 

Why shouldst thou leave calm Hartwell’s green abode, 
Apieian table; aud Horatian ode, 

To rule a people who will not be ruled, 

And love much rather to be scourged than schooled ? ’ 
The calm tenour of the king’s life at Hartwell wa 
rudely broken by the death of his queen, which; 
happened in J810. This event seems to have been 
a heavy blow to him. Writing of it, he says: 
“Ifreely confess that I was not aware I loved the 
queen so much as I now find I did.” And again, 
some months after her death: “ Fear nothing for 
my health: it has not suffered. I am already at 
the point where I fear I shall remain—no more 
tears, no more pangs of sorrow, but a sincere re-. 
gret, a void in my life which I feel a hundred times I 


respeetftdly invite the attention of his friends and the pi 

'— - - nstant assortment of 
the best quality, will 

he most accommodating terms. 


D EPUY’S Spring Garden Carpet Store has 

been removed from 136 Spring Garden street to the S • 
irner of Eighth and Spring Garden streets, Philadelphia, 
supplied with a largely increased stock of Velvet, Brus 

_, Thread-ply, Ingrain and Venitian Carpets j Gil Cloth, 

Druggets, Shades, &c., which will be sold cheap, wholesale 


P RIZE MEDAL awarded in London, in 1851, 

for his superiority over all others in the manufacture 
of Travelling Trunks, Carpet Bags, Valices, Gum Shoes, 
Coaches Hobby-Horses, and sole leather, steel spring, iron 
, iron-bounp ^Trunks^of alliescriptions, oHbe best 

at the lowest prices. 

THOS. W. MATTSON, Trunk Manufaotnrer 
130 Market street, S. W. cor. 4th, Philadelphia. 

^MENOLOGIOAL CABINET.-Powlers 

&Co., Phrenologists and Publishers, 231 Arch 
_ h—-al Philadelphia, furnish all works on 


Phrenology, Physiology, Water Cure, Magnetism and 
nography, wholesale and retail, at New York prices. 
Professional examinations, with charts, and full w: 


M ERRIHEW & THOMPSON, Printers, 

Have Bemoved to Nos. 2 and 4 Merchant street, above 
Fourth (first street S. of Market), Phila. Plain and fancy 
Jobbing, such as BillHeads, Circulars, Cards, Handbills, Apo¬ 
thecaries* Labels, &c. &c., and Book and Pamphlet work, 
‘' and promptly executed. 

ial attention given to the printing of Periodicals. 


L ADLES’ BOOT and SHOE STORE. 

Business Enlarged.—The subscriber has constantly on 

-- 1 ’ -' -make to-order, Ladies 

French Lasting Gaiter 
rtment of Morocco, Kid 
the best materials and 

X. B. Goodyear's Gum Shoeb, a pure article, always on 


the nation ? has it not perverted the Christianity 
of the nation? (Hear, and a voice, “ It never had 
any.”) Has it not put in abeyance the spirit, and 
maxims, and requirements of the Christian reli¬ 
gion ? (Hear, hear.) Search me the canons of 
Christianity through, and find me an apology for 
y war, but most of all find for me, if you can, 
apology for such a war (cheers)—a war to re¬ 
sist aggression, and ending in aggresson—a war 
founded on an allegation that the Turlrish terri¬ 
tory had been invaded, and ending in an insane 
invasion of the territory of another country. 
Where is the sanction for such a war ? There is 
none. None in the law of nations; none in the 
law of God (hear). My friends, we have finally, 
by this ill-judged war, weakened our moral influ¬ 
ence in the word. We had an opportunity, in 
the case of Turkey, of trying what reason and 
justice might accomplish, and there was a pros-1 
pect, with almost a certainty of succeeding (hear, 
hear). But we have been guided neither by jus- 
icr by reason in this matter. My o' ' 

, and I give it for what it is worth, __ _, 

that we were afraid we should be supplanted by 
France in the management of eastern affairs, 
law that France was determined to have a 
in the future regulation of the affairs in the 
East, and we could not allow France to act alone; 
and seeing that she was determined to advance, in 
48 hours “ a change came o’er the spirit of the 
dream ” of our cabinet in Dpwning street, and 
Russia, who was yesterday in the right, was, the 
day afterto-morrow, declared to be wrong. What 
is now onr duty ? Can we then with human feel¬ 
ings look back at “ four miles of human agony,” 
in the language of the Times, such as that which 
we find in the long continuity of hospitals in the 
East? Can we carry our imagination to the 
heights of the Crimea, and not feel ourselves agoniz¬ 
ed when we survey the unprecedented spectacle of! 
human misery which here presents itself? Can 
we be Christian men, and not blush for onr coun¬ 
try, when we see the ministers of our land, that 
should speak in tones of mercy to mankind, breath¬ 
ing out, in pulpit phraseology, threatenings and 
slaughter against the Czar ? the minister of God 
who does that being unable to give you an intelli¬ 
gent reason for his advocacy of so anti-Obristian 
and atheistical a practice. Let me caution you 
in future to look well into the causes alleged for 
any war into which it is sought to allure you. I 
have had something to do with blue books, but not 
even the blue books that I have analysed in your 
presence to-night give the real cause of this wa: 
No blue books ever give the secret causes of 
war. Count up the hundreds of gaps that there 
are in those blue books, and then imagine, if you 
can, what has been withheld from the public eye ; 
but it is from that which has been submitted to I 
the public eye that I have made out a case to¬ 
night, and I submit it to your judgment—I sub¬ 
mit it with the moral purpose that you may go 
away from this place suspicious of war-makers, 
with this conviction upon your mind, that to rule 
at home, the way often is»to make war abroad ; 
and if a Parliament will not yield £500,000 to 
gratify the personal object of some minister, that 
minister may make the nation come down with 
millions upon millions of pounds, which he dis¬ 
penses if he can concoct some plausible pretext 
for war with a distant nation. I ask you to I 


Comparatively tranquil as was his life here, the 
ambition of again wearing the kingly crown seems 
never to have deserted him. Small pamphlets, 
privately printed, calling on the French nation to 
restore him to his throne, were extensively circu¬ 
lated ; and when the: King left Hartwell, several 
hundreds of them weie found in the rooms occu¬ 
pied by the Archbishop of Rheims, who was the 
King’s secretary. One of these pamphlets—given 
to us by Dr. Lee—thus concludes: “We will 
never abandon our right to be your sovereign. It 
the heritage of our lathers. Frenchmen 1 We 
,11 upon you to do us justice.” Signed, “ Louis,” 
id Talleyrand Perig-ord, Archbishop of Rheims. 
Nor did the bi«h of Napoleon's son, when the j 
former was in the' zenith of his fortunes, disconcert 
the “ sage of Hartwell,” as he Was called. When 
the event, so ominous to the Bourbon interests, 
became known to him, it was treated with philo¬ 
sophic resignation and sacastic dryness by Lov 
wno is reported to have said: “ So, then, we t._ _. 

have a babe in the Napoleon family. Whether 
he is really the flesh and blood of the unhappy 
archduchess herself or only an interloper, smug¬ 
gled into her bedchamber, what care I? Many 
people look upon this event as highly important. 
r im not of that opinion. If God has condemned 
to this tyranDy, Bonaparte can never want a 
scessor. If, on the other hand, the Divine wrath 
should pass away, all the babes in the world will 
not prevent the overthrow of the edifice of I 
iniquity.” * 

At length the turn of fortune came : Napoleon 
I. fell, and Louis became the “desired” of the 
French. But the news took the royal family by 
surprise. On the 25th March, 1814 (Lady-day), 
they were at prayers, when suddenly two post- 
ehaises were seen approaching the house, each 
drawn by four horses, and displaying white flags. 
The carriages contained deputies from France, 
with the intelligence that Louis XVHI. was pro¬ 
claimed. Hardly had the excitement occasioned 
by these joyous tidings moderated, ere another 
party of deputies arrived, charged to solicit the 
exile to return and take possession of his throne 
and kingdom. These gentlemen were ushered into 
the library , where the King signed the celebrated 
document, said to have been suggested by the 
supple Talleyrand, stating that he accepted and 
would observe the consitution of France. The 
pen with which the signature was written was 
preserved, and is to be seen among the memora¬ 
bilia in Dr. Lee’s museum. The royal establish¬ 
ment, which was very handsomely kept up— 
£20,000 having been allowed to the King an¬ 
nually by our Government—was forthwith broken 
up, and the King and his sister returned to France. 

Beyond Hartwell, however, we have no concern 
with Louis; although we may state, in conclusion, 
that he did not leave his quiet and beautiful Eng¬ 
lish home without regret; and various circum¬ 
stances which occurred in France, testify that the 
royal family retained an agreeable and grateful 
recollection of their asylum in our country. A 
“ Jaidin a la Hartwell was constructed at Ver¬ 
sailles, and other remembrances kept alive the 
memory of the past. The King was always glad 
to see any one from Hartwell; and as an instance 
of his condescension and kindness to his old friends, 
the following amusing anecdote is related : 

“ On his journeys to and from the metropolis, 
Louis had been in the habit of changing horses at 
the King’s Arms Inn, at Berkhampstead, the 
landlord of which had several daughters, with the 
eldest of whom, a very sensible young woman, he 
was very fond of chatting, and became highly 
pleased with her sprightly freedom of manner. On 
‘ ’ e triumphant journey to London, she rushed out 
congratulate the King on his restoration—an 
attention which he received with great pleasure, 
and good-humouredly invited her to visit him in 
Paris. The young lady took him at his word ; 
~"d, on her arrival in that city, was provided with 
apartment in the Tuileries. At her first inter¬ 
view with Louis, she asked his majesty whether 
he did not feel himself more comfortable in the 
retirement Gf Hartwell than amidst the toilsome 
parade of the Parisian court? To which he re¬ 
plied : ‘ Madam, I have always felt it my duty to 
make myself comfortable in every situation to 
which I am called.’ Louis, it is stated, treated 
his fair guest with uniform courtesy and respect.’ 
■Charnberrs's Journal.. 


street, below Seventh, I 


Ices, Jellies, Cakes, Candies, &c., of every descript; 

_ the very best materials, all the produce of F: 

Labour, and warranted to give entire satisfaction. 

Parties and families furnished at short notice. < 


K ENDERDINE & JUSTICE, Importers 

and Dealers in Foreign and Domestic HARDWARE, 
S. W. corner Sprmg Garden and Seventh streets, Phila. 
Constantly on hand a general assortment of Hardware, Cut- 
’— “ic., at the lowest cash prices, wholesale or retail 
licular attention paid to furnishing Hardware for 


F AMILY COAL YARD, Broad street, 

second yard above Spruce street, Philadelphia. Coal 
from the best mines, expressly for family use, free from dust 
and slate, kept dry. and 2240 lbs. given to the ton. The 
best qualities of Lehigh and Schuylkill Red and White Ash, 
and of all sizes, kept constantly on hand. We would be 
obliged to our anti-slavery friends if they would give us a 
call. Orders left at the Anti-Slavery Office, 31 North Fifth 
street, or sent through the dispatch, will be promptly 
attended to. ELLISON NEWPORT & CO. 

^EW BOO^STORE^for New^Bo6ksTl34 

ll Arch street, Philadelphia. THOMAS CURTIS invites 
tention of his friends and the public to his stock of 
, Stationery, fee., which he has selected with great 

-._,nd attention to the wants of the age. Every work 

affecting the interests of society and of a reformatory char¬ 
acter will be obtained soon as published. A great variety 
of Liberal Books, wholesale and retail. Any rare books im¬ 
ported from Europe. Engravings, Porte-monnaies, Card 
Cases, Gold Pens and Pencils, &c. Persons residing in the 


D aguerreotypes i—B roadbent & Co 

offer to those desiring pictures the best facilities in 
the art. Beautiful landscape, picturesque or plain hack 
grounds, at the option of the sitter; also the new and ele 
gant style of illuminated heads. 

Those who desire pictures or portraits copied, Stereoscope 
lortraits of themselves, or miniatures on ivory or heauti 
fully enamelled on porcelain, shall he faithfully served at 
236 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


P HRENOLOGY — Removal. — William B. 

Elliott’s Institute and Museum is now at the spacious 
(Simes) building 369 Chestnut street, above 12th, Philadel¬ 
phia. He has, in addition to Phrenological Books and 
Busts, Stationery for sale. Open day and evening to visitors 
—free—and for useful written descriptions of the mind and 
talents. From the handwriting (natural) the same will be 
analyzed. Price $3. 


Philadelphia Spring Goods. 

QHARPLESS BROTHERS, Philadelphia, 

kJ/ are receiving and opening daily Dress Goods of all the 
new fabrics. Silks, Foulards, Grenadines, Tissues, Lawns* 
Organdies, Zerlines, Bareges. Also, Alpacas, Mouselines, 
Poplin^, Shawls, Silk, Crape, Cashmere, Broche, Blankets, 
Flannels, Sheetings, Furnishing Goods, Irish linens, Linen 
Drills, pla in and best styles. Spring and Summer Goods for 
men and hoys, Vestings, Cloths, Cassimeres, Cashmaretts. 
32 South Second street. 

D AGUERREOTYPES, Stereoscopes and 

We warrant our pictures to be Satisfactory to all wishing 
Special attention paid to children. Copies taken with 
We tnvite all to call an 




PHEBE D. PHIUJPS. 


F amily flour store, No. 35 North 

Fifth street, near Arch, Philadelphia. From this 
central establishment families may procure the finest qual- 

keep a constant supply of the most desirable brands. Also, 
Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat and unbolted Wheat Meal, 
fresh from the mills, delivered by an obliging porter* any- 
where in the city and adjoining districts, or on board the 
different transportation lines leaving the city. 

CALEB CLOTHIER. 

N. B. An assortment of choice Family Hams, both Jersey 


M orrison & glenn respectfully 

announce to the public that their Spring Style HAT’S 
3w ready. Their manner of doing business is for cash 
to abatement from the price first asked. The time 

-and losses avoided by this course, as well as their 

being operatives, enables-them to sell at much lower prices 
and others in the trade. Neither oppressing nor being 
oppressed, they .sell the best French Moleskin Hat for $3.50, 
and other qualities proportionately low. Men’s and Boys’ 
Soft Hats and Caps always on hand, suitable to the season. 
Friends’ Hats made to order. No. 41 N. Sixth St., below 
‘ • Philadelphia. 


A LARGE assortment of SALAMANDER 

SAFES, of various sizes, always on hand, at No. 26 
'■ " Fourth street, Philadelphia. Warranted equal to 

iade in the United States. EVAN'S & WATSON, 
" ' " past favours, respectfully solicit a continuance 
—j. Please give us a call before purchasing else- 
Patent slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters, &e 
large assortment always on hand. 

N. B. Sole Agency for Butterworth’s celebrated Bank 
Suit and Door Locks. These locks bid defiance to aU lock 
picks, Hobbs included. 


ii' the « 


J ONES & Go., of the Crescent One Price 

Clothing Store, No. 200 Market «+">*+ k+h in 

addition to having the largest, most 
|g Philadelphia, m 

having marked in figures, on each article, the ve_„ _ 

price it can be sold for, so they cannot possibly vaiy—all 

The goods are all well sponged and prepared, and great 
pains taken with the making, so that all can buy with the 
full assurance of getting a good article at tlie very lowest 
price. 

Remember the Crescent, in Market, above 6tb, No. 200, 
Philadelphia. JONES & CO. 


Silver Medal Awarded by the Franklin Institute, 1852. 

F H. SMITH, N. W. corner of Fourth and 

• and Chestnut street, Philadelphia.—Porte-Monnaies, 
Portfolios, Bankers’ Cases, Money Belts, Purses; silver, 
—che and shell Card Cases; Needle-books^ 
fa or without the furniture; i ' 

-_—ther-covered Writing :des' 

roll-up Writing cases for Travellers; 

- + of fancy and useful articles, fine French Perfu- 

bs, Brushes, Razor-strops, &c. &c. &c. 

F. H. SMITH, 


N. W 


be exchanged or the n 


Paper Weights, plain and fancy Pen-holders, Drawing Pen¬ 
cils and Books, Bristol Board, Tracing Paper, Impression 
Paper, Tissue Paper, &c. Visiting and Wedding Cards en-» 
graved or written to order. Portmonnaies, Pocket Books 
Portfolios, Card Cases, Bankers’ Cases, Diaries, &c. Al? 
kinds of Blank Books, Drafts, Deeds, Mortgages, &c. Rod 

.’, Wolstenholm’s and other Cutlery. 

urn try storekeepers and teachers supplied. Rags 
bought. 


The National Debts of the Would.— At a _ 

like the present, when the contraction of national 
debts is becoming general, the following statement 
the debts by the principal states in the world, cc 
rected up to a late period, is of some interest. It 
contained in Ajre’s edition of “ Fenn on the English 
and Foreign Funds,” very recently issued: 

“ Austria, amount of debt, £211,000,000; Baden, 
£7,000,800; Bavaria, £14.117,000; Belgium, £26,000,- 
000; Bolivia, £521,000; Brazil, £12,392,000; Buenos, 
Ayres, £2,500,000; Chili, £1,784,000; Columbia, £6,-1 
625,950; Cuba.£311,230; Denmark, £13,069,000; Ecua¬ 
dor, £3,817,000; England, £773,923,000; France, £233- 
000,000; Granada (New), £7,500,000; Greece, £8,260- 
000; Guatemala, £594,500; Hamburg, £4,000,000 ; 
Hanover, £5,174,000 ; Holland, £102,451,000 ; India 
(British), £48,000,000 ; Mexico, £10,000,000; Peru, 
£9,953,800; Portugal, £19,122,000; Prussia, £33,500,- 
000; Roman States, £17,152,000; Russia, £68,000,000; 
Sardinia, £23,000,000 ; Saxony, £6,223,000 ; Spain, 
£70,000,000; Sweden, £460,000; Switzerland, £160,- 
000; Turkey, £5,000,000; G. States of America (Fed¬ 
eral), £10,000,000; Venezuela, £3,789,000 ; Wurtem- 
| berg, £4,860,600; total, £1,730,229,660.” 


4> A —THOS. ADAMSON, Jr.—5) A 

\J No. 24BN. Second st., Philadelphia, 

Is now prepared to exhibit some decided Bargains in 
SEASONABLE DRY GOODS, 

Splendid new styles Dress Goods. 

Great Bargains in Black Silks. 

Fine Coburg Cloths, of the most desirable colours: 
French Merinoes and Plaid Cashmeres; 

Brocha Lang and Square Shawls; 

New Styles Woollen do. do. 

Blankets, Flannels, Tickings, Table Covers, 

• ' iting and Shirting ,\j- ” 


i- P« ya« 


*6 ; Vestings, and a great variety of P 


P ORTABLE DESK uod DRESSING 

CASE Manufactory .—To ladies aud gentlemen about t® 
il, the subscriber woald respectfully call their attention 
r tides he manufactures, many of which are made ex 
pressly for travelling purposes^great ca 

of an 

Penknives, Scissors, and every instrument necessary for the 
toilet, of the most approved makers; an assortment always 
on hand of Desks, Dressing Cases, Ladies’ Reticules, Work 
Cases, Portfolios, Pocket Books, Portmonnaies, Money Belts 
and a general assortment of useful Fancy articles. 

WM. T. FRY, Manufacturer, 

227 Arch street, above Sixth, north side, Philadelphia. 


NORRIS * JOHNSTON; 






